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INTRODUCTION 


It wasn’t supposed to happen this way. The end of the Cold War was 
to have ushered in an enlightened New World Order, characterized 
by respect for international law and the peaceful resolution of con- 
flicts. Freed from the shackles of a bi-polar world, international insti- 
tutions, particularly the United Nations, were finally to become effec- 
tive instruments of collective security and human rights. 


Countries formerly under Communist rule were to find freedom on 
the way to a revitalized market economy and multi-party democracy. 
It would be a simpler world, under the civilizing influence of West- 
ern liberalism. Aggressors would be repulsed and punished by multi- 
national peace enforcement, peaceful cooperation would be rewarded 
with economic aid and monetary credits. 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union was viewed with some trepi- 
dation, but it was also welcomed as a sign that the self-determination 
of peoples could no longer be impeded. The sacred principles of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of nations or the inviolability 
of national boundaries began to give way to other priorities. Global- 
ization of the world’s economy demanded open borders and com- 
petition for a place in the international division of labour. All people 
needed to be free to determine which part they wished to play. 


Any illusion that it would be a simple matter to implement this New 
World Order died on the burning oil fields of Kuwait. The most sophis- 
ticated arms can accomplish only destruction. It takes political and 
spiritual resources to solve what are ultimately human problems — 
and these resources seem to be in short supply. 


The breakup of Yugoslavia has come as a rude awakening to the 
reality of a new disorder, as we head into the final years of the se- 
cond millennium after Christ. Or, as the present CCIA Background 
Information amply demonstrates, to the permanence of the old dis- 
order, reappearing now that the confining structures of the Cold War 
have loosened their grip. 


Empires and nation states tend to define their borders irrespective of 
the wishes of subject peoples or minority ethnic groups. As the world’s 
economy becomes globalized, the influence of nation states over the 
welfare of their citizens is increasingly eroded. Unsustainable growth 
adds fuel to the fire, and forces of conflict are unleashed, in many 
cases predating the formation of nation states. The resulting violence 
seems to evade the bounds of reason or control. 
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What makes the civil war in Bosnia-Herzegovina even more fright- 
ening is the realization that this may well be the shape of things to 
come. A background document drawing the attention of the WCC’s 
1992 Central Committee to resurgent racism, ethnocentrism and nation- 
ality conflicts, pointed out that 


“Some conflicts, like the present one in Bosnia-Herzegovina, have 
reached proportions which pose present threats to international 
peace and security. Others expose masses of people to death by 
neglect and starvation. Together, these interrelated trends pose 
challenges virtually unparalleled in scope and complexity to the 
churches and to an ecumenical movement committed to the unity 
of the church and of humankind.” 


It went on to state that 


“Probably never before in history has global interdependence been 
so real or immediate; or social, political and economic interaction 
so rapid and widespread.” ... “With each new social quake or 
eruption, fissures once invisible, ignored or neglected are jolted 
open all around the world between and within societies. In such 
a time it is impossible to keep up with social earthquake damage. 
Sweeping social change is required in relations between peoples, 
societies and nations.” 


The ecumenical community has followed events in former Yugosla- 
via with particular anguish. The intermesh of religious elements in 
the ethnic conflicts has caused both consternation and soul-searching. 
The joy of having seen religious communities freed from communist 
restrictions has given way to disappointment at the impotence, and 
sometimes complicity, of religious communities in the current con- 
flicts. As the WCC Central Committee stated in its August 1992 meet- 


ing: 


“The churches engaged in the ecumenical movement, which have 
pledged themselves on many occasions to work for a new inter- 
national order based on peace with justice, have painfully expe- 
rienced their weakness and shortcomings in relation to this con- 
flict.” 


An enormous amount of effort by churches in the ecumenical fam- 
ily has gone into the provision of essential humanitarian aid. The 
courage of church agencies and other non-governmental organiza- 
tions in bringing food and medicines to beleaguered populations in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina — at times under extremely dangerous condi- 
tions — must be acknowledged and commended. More than US$ 26 
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million worth of relief supplies to war victims in Croatia, Serbia and 
Bosnia have been channelled through international ecumenical bod- 
ies, working with churches and ecumenical partners in Europe, North 
America and the former Yugoslavia. 


The ecumenical community has also worked consistently to under- 
gird efforts to find a peaceful resolution to the civil war in Bosnia. 
Here the Conference of European Churches (CEC), has taken a lead- 
ership role. Since 1991, the CEC has promoted close cooperation 
among Christians of all denominations, as well as Muslims and Jews, 
to work together for reconciliation. On two occasions (January and 
September 1992) the CEC joined with the Council of European Bishops’ 
Conferences (CCEE) to sponsor meetings of Serbian Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic representatives in Switzerland. The Geneva meeting 
between Patriarch Pavle of the Serbian Orthodox Church and Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Kuharic of Croatia in September 1992 was to have 
been joined by the head of the Bosnian Islamic community, Ra’is al- 
Ulama Selimoski. His delegation was unable to travel from Sarajevo, 
but sent a message of peace to the meeting. In December, 1993, a 
meeting in Pécs, Hungary, sponsored by the CEC and attended by 
representatives of all the religious communities in the former Yugo- 
slavia, issued a joint statement, expressing their desire to continue 
and strengthen joint efforts to establish peace and reconciliation, and 
making recommendations for practical steps to implement that con- 
cern. 


In December 1992, a joint CEC/WCC statement warned against a sim- 
plified portrayal of the war as an ethnic or religious one, and drew 
attention to the massive scale of killings, rapes of women, and dis- 
placement of populations. Following this statement, an international 
ecumenical women’s team visited Zagreb from 15-18 December, 1992, 
in response to reports of systematic rape, abuse and suffering of 
women in the context of war in former Yugoslavia. Their report was 
published under the title Rape of Women in War. In mid-February, 
the WCC opened an Ecumenical Women’s Solidarity Fund to receive 
donations to help women victims of war, violence, rape and other 
forms of abuse. 


In an October 1993 letter addressed to UN General Secretary, Dr. 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the WCC and CEC General Secretaries called 
for a reexamination of the effect of the application of sanctions on 
civilian populations, and to the need for a more vigilant watch on 
the illicit flow of arms into the region. 


Both the CEC and the WCC have undertaken numerous visits to mem- 
ber churches in the conflict area. On the invitation of Patriarch Pavle, 
WCC General Secretary Konrad Raiser and CEC General Secretary 
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Jean Fischer paid a visit to the Serbian Orthodox Assembly of Bish- 
ops in Belgrade from 13-14 May, 1993. Discussions focused on ways 
in which the ecumenical community of churches could assist the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church to be agents of peace and reconciliation, to 
bring hope into a desperate situation, to fulfil its witness to Christ’s 
resurrection. 


The chronology on page 97 gives a more detailed picture of the 
actions taken by the WCC and other ecumenical agencies. A selec- 
tion of statements has also been added. 


In February, 1993, two staff members of the French ecumenical agency 
CIMADE, Jean Costil and Jean Paul Nunez, travelled to an area of 
Central Bosnia surrounding the city of Zenica. During their four-week 
stay, they gaining a first-hand knowledge of life in areas held by the 
Muslim-controlled Bosnian government forces. From 25 April to 13 
May, 1993, the two men were joined by Canadian writer/consultant 
Erich Weingartner for a fact-finding mission to Serbian-controlled 
areas of Bosnia, sponsored jointly by the WCC and CIMADE, and 
hosted by the Serbian Orthodox Church. 


Jean Costil has written a detailed travel diary of both visits, published 
in French by CIMADE under the title Bosnie: le fiel, la haine et la folie. 
It provides an excellent glimpse into the life and minds of a cross- 
section of the Bosnian population. The same publication also includes 
a political and chronological analysis of the current civil war by Jean 
Paul Nunez, which has been translated into English and is included 
here. 


War at the Crossroads: An Historical Guide Through the Balkan Lab- 
yrinth, by Bill Weinberg and Dorie Wilsnack of the Balkan War 
-Resource Group, is reproduced by permission of the War Resisters 
League. Taking a long historical view, the authors point to the dan- 
gers of a wider war if the current hostilities are not contained. 


A reflective report on the experience of travelling through Bosnia is 
written by Erich Weingartner, a former Executive Secretary of the 
WCC’s Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. He, in 
collaboration with Elizabeth Salter, the CCIA Executive Secretary cur- 
rently following developments in this part of the world, has also 
edited this issue of CCIA Background Information. The author, him- 
self born in Yugoslavia, was able on the drive from Budapest to Bel- 
grade, to visit a childhood friend of his mother. The team drove 
through the birthplaces of his mother and father. The town of 
Weingartner’s own birth is currently inaccessible — in a UN-protected 
area between Serbia and Croatia. 
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In an article for the Canadian United Church Observer, Weingidrtner 
developed the thesis that it is fear which ignited and continues to 
reinforce the hatred fuelling this civil war. “Plagued by ancient and 
modern terrors, the people of Bosnia seem to have lost control over 
the course of their history,” he writes. “If fear is at the root of the 
conflict, then any plan, any solution which does not address that fear 
will fail.” 


But it is not only the people of Bosnia who are afraid. The intern- 
ational community is itself facing chaos on a global scale if it proves 
impossible to bring the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina to an end. Imposed 
solutions or the threat of further violence will not allay people’s fears. 


The churches may be able to inject into negotiations an element that 
is missing from diplomatic and military activity. “Perfect love casts 
out fear,” states the Apostle John’s first letter (1 John 4:18). Ecumen- 
ical partners are seeking ways to express that love not merely in the 
supply of humanitarian aid, but through attempts to bring reconcili- 
ation among the religious communities of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


This is the element that has been missing in the seemingly endless — 
and fruitless — Geneva negotiations among the three parties to the 
conflict. The armies in Bosnia continue to target each other with 
weapons purchased from a rich range of international arms manu- 
facturers and dealers. There are renewed appeals for bombing and 
armed intervention. Such appeals are based on what the WCC Cen- 
tral Committee called “widespread ignorance of the causes of the 
conflict”: 


“The media and public opinion tend to reinforce superficial and 
one-sided analyses and judgements. Yet no lasting solution will 
prevail without serious consideration of the aspirations of the peo- 
ples of former Yugoslavia and their understanding of their own 
histories.” 


The present issue of CCIA Background Information is meant to help 
churches and Christians in the ecumenical movement redress the pre- 
vailing information imbalance, with a view to equipping themselves 
for the tasks that lie ahead. If peace does finally come to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the work of the churches will have only begun. Fear, 
anger and mourning will have to be replaced by healing, reconcili- 
ation and reconstruction. 


January 1994 

Dwain C. Epps 

Coordinator 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
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WCC/CIMADE MISSION 

TO SERBIAN TERRITORIES OF 
BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
REPORT 


by Erich Weingartner 


Introduction 


Any serious report needs to take into account at least two factors: 1) 
the prospective reader’s existing level of knowledge, and 2) the expec- 
tations aroused by the subject matter. Whatever the ultimate pur- 
pose of a report such as this, it must be fine-tuned by a careful con- 
sideration of these elements. 


Yet here is the first problem in reporting about Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The information flow has been so massive, and opinions have become 
so polarized, that all data tends to be passed through a grid of 
pre-determined judgements before it is either verified or analyzed. 


> Existing knowledge: 


The level of popular knowledge about events in ex-Yugoslavia has 
itself become a part of the problem. Much is known about individ- 
ual incidents and human-interest stories; practically nothing is known 
about history, culture or politics. This has seriously hampered the 
international search for appropriate means of ending its multiple con- 
flicts. 


In the case of Bosnia-Herzegovina, sensationalist and biased media 
reports have been superimposed on a generalized ignorance of the 
causes of the conflict. As a result, it has been difficult to mobilize 
national support in key countries for realistic and appropriate inter- 
national action. 


Sensation and ignorance are fertile fields for the flourishing of pro- 
paganda. Multiple millions of dollars have been expended in order 
to convince the world’s public opinion that the civil war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina is a battle between the forces of good and evil. 
Acceptance of such a view has immediate repercussions on the abil- 
ity to distinguish between fact and propaganda. 


Ut 


te 
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The levels of violence and the chaotic circumstances on the ground 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina have themselves become elements which 
obscure rational discernment. Confusion over the complexity of 
causes and events has helped to fuel international frustration with 
peaceful methods of conflict resolution. 


Existing knowledge is furthermore affected by the international 
community’s refusal to accept shared responsibility. Although the 
conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina is a classic example of a civil war, it 
was international action which unleashed it and continues to nurture 
it by attempting to impose solutions unacceptable to all parties in the 
conflict. If the international community does not recognize its own 
complicity, it will not be able to make accurate judgements as to the 
viability of plans for resolution. 


> EXpectatioms: 


Unfortunately, expectations with regard to any report on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina are themselves coloured by assumptions and 
articles of faith which predetermine approaches to the search for 
truth. 


Chief among these is a dualistic worldview inherited from the Cold 
War and reinforced by the fall of communism: 


— Itisa world in which the battle between good and evil is reduced 
to the simplistic notion of crime and punishment; 


— It is a world in which moral and emotional revulsion takes the 
place of political analysis and reasonable doubt; 


— It is a world in which the supremacy of internationally accepted 
humanitarian principles has attained the stature of dogma; 


— It is a world where nuances about levels of culpability are not 
welcome; 


— Itisa world which assumes that solutions can be imposed through 
the force of moral persuasion, without the necessity of compro- 
mise on principles. 


Members of faith communities subscribe to an additional dualist 
notion: that religion is an ethical and spiritual force in the battle 
against sin and death. 


All of these assumptions are put to the test in the case of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. They have led not to solutions, but to tragic 
mis-caiculations. They have spawned plans of action based on the 
unproven hypothesis that the use of force can be employed to end 
the use of force. 
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>» Purpose: 


Given the likely level of knowledge and the climate of expectations 
among readers, any report about Bosnia-Herzegovina must proceed 
with exceedingly modest objectives. Repeatedly the delegation was 
confronted with verified facts which surprised even its most know- 
ledgeable members. Other information, of the type that is accepted 
as truth worldwide, defied any verification in situ. 


A Belgrade journalist compared fact-finding in Bosnia~-Herzegovina 
with the search for the Holy Grail: “If you are looking for something 
Which does not exist, though the search itself provides meaning and 
direction for your life, come to Bosnia — and you won't find it either.” 


What follows here is a travel report. It is a snapshot in time: two 
weeks on the terrain of one of the most intractable conflicts of this 
century. It is also a conflict in which events move so rapidly that any 
report will be out-of-date by the time it is written. 


One might question what use is served by an account which is doomed 
to be no more than anecdotal history. As quickly as it seems to move, 
however, the conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina is already more than a 
thousand years old. And this ancient history plays a major role in 
the fears and perceptions of threat of all parties to the conflict. Like 
a slice of living brain tissue taken by a CAT-scan, an intensive visit 
on the terrain can highlight crucial information necessary for proper 
diagnosis and eventual treatment. 


The fact-finding delegation was hosted by the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. We travelled only to Serb-held territories of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and were further limited to areas to which the relevant authorities 
provided access. One might question the validity of conclusions 
arrived at from so limited a perspective. 


Two of the three-member WCC/CIMADE delegation (Jean Costil and 
Jean Paul Nunez) did spend the month of February in Zenica, in the 
Muslim-held territories of Central Bosnia. This sojourn proved to be 
crucial in offsetting what Jean Costil calls the “process of seduction”, 
which is an element in all host-guest relationships. 


In Central Bosnia too, access was limited by the exigencies of the 
war. The reality is that all who venture to Bosnia-Herzegovina will 
have access limited by a variety of factors. Most international news 
reports from Bosnia emanate from either Sarajevo or Zagreb (Croa- 
tia). Few reporters venture far from these capitals. We encountered 
only one team of journalists until we reached Pale, on the outskirts 
of Sarajevo. The greatest deficit in international news reportage has 
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been from Serb-held territories. In Bosanski Brod we were the first 
foreign group to visit the site of a mass grave, although invitations 
had gone out to all major news agencies and the United Nations two 
weeks earlier. 


Itis hoped that the present report may in some ways help to re-establish 
an element of balance. 


No request to government and military authorities was ever denied 
our delegation. We were able to go to places where even the UNHCR 
had been turned back. We entered prisons and talked to prisoners 
to which the ICRC had been denied access. We spoke to people at 
the highest, as well as the lowest levels in society. We had both 
pre-arranged appointments and totally unannounced encounters. 


The purpose in reporting these experiences, conversations and insights 
is an educational one. Our aim is to provide facts, perspectives, 
analyses and elements of understanding which may be quite incom- 
plete by themselves, but which are indispensable supplements to the 
diet of fast-food news reports to which the media expose us on a 
daily basis. The hope is that a deeper understanding will be helpful 
in the search for long-term solutions, quite apart from the vagaries 
of current events. . 


Itinerary 


The three-member joint WCC-CIMADE delegation Jean Costil, Jean 
Paul Nunez, Erich Weingartner) left by automobile from Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, travelled via Austria and Hungary, and reached Belgrade on 
Sunday, 25th April 1993. 


On Tuesday, 27th April, we had an opportunity to join three bishops 
travelling to Western Bosnia. In a three-car convoy we drove through 
the infamous “corridor” via embattled Brcko and the totally destroyed 
city of Derventa. For half of our stay, we made our base in Banja 
Luka, the capital of Bosnian Kraina. We visited the area for a week, 
making day trips as far as Prijedor. 


On Monday, 3rd May, we visited Bosanski Brod, at the border of 
Croatia, on the way to Bijeljina, in the north-east of Bosnia. 


A very hostile environment greeted us in Bijeljina, including the local 
Orthodox bishop. We were told that all foreigners had been ordered 
to leave Serbian Bosnia four days ago, that it was not safe to remain 
here. We discovered that the Orthodox priest of Zenica, whom Costil 
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and Nunez had visited in Central Bosnia during their February sojourn, 
had been killed a few days prior. After communicating with the Patri- 
archate in Belgrade, Father Dragan Terzic was dispatched to serve as 
our interpreter and guide for the remainder of our visit. 


On Wednesday, 5th May, we travelled to Pale, a mountain village 
some 20 km from Sarajevo. The make-shift government offices of 
the self-proclaimed “Serbian Republic in Bosnia-Herzegovina” are 
located here in a ski resort. Parliament met at the top of mount Jaho- 
rina, in a hotel ironically named “Rajska Dolina”, or “Valley of Para- 
dise”. Since hotels were filled with visiting journalists and parliamen- 
tarians debating ratification of the Vance-Owen Plan, we rented rooms 
in the basement of a private home. 


On Thursday, 6th May, we visited the Serbian sector of Sarajevo. Fri- 
day, 7th May we visited Sokolac and a twin hamlet near Rogatica, 
where Serbs and Muslims live across a gully from each other. On 
Saturday, 8th May, we returned to Belgrade, where we continued 
with interviews and meetings with a number of groups and contacts. 


On the evening of 12th May, we debriefed the General Secretaries of 
the WCC and the Conference of European Churches, who had arrived 
for an official visit to the Council of Bishops of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church. After a final audience with Patriarch Pavle, we left for 
Geneva on 13th May. 


Contacts 


The WCC/CIMADE delegation had the opportunity to meet a wide 
cross-section of people during its sojourn in ex-Yugoslavia. It is 
understandable that, under the prevailing circumstances, some peo- 
ple did not wish to give us their names, or asked us not to quote 
them directly. Such requests will be honoured in the report which 
follows. 


> Religious leaders: 


— Serbian Orthodox Church: In addition to Partiarch Pavle, numer- 
ous bishops (Irenei, Filaret, Jefrem, Basil, Metropolitan Nikolai), 
as well as Father Andrew, Father Dragan Terzic, and other priests 
and employees of the Patriarchate. 


— Roman Catholic Church: Bishop Franjo Komarica of Banja Luka, 
and a number of his co-workers. 


— Islam: the Mufti of Banja Luka and some of his co-workers; the 
Grand Mufti Sheik Yusufspahic of Belgrade. 
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Political leaders: 


Radovan Karadzic, President of the Serbian Republic of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, President of the Serbian Democratic Party 
(SDS); 

Biliana Plavsic, Vice-president of the Serbian Republic of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina; 

Miroslav Toholj, Minister of Information (and novelist); 


the Mayor of Banja Luka. 


Military officers: 


Lieutenant-Colonel Milutinovic, head of the Banja Luka Press Cen- 
Ive; 


y) 


Judge Vojin Maric, President of the Military Tribunal at the Court 
House of Banja Luka; 


Rajko Drljaca, military prison director at the Malidogor Barracks; 
Pekez Dusan, civil prison director at Tunjice Prison; 
the Commander of Manjaca Military Base; 


the Chief of Police of Bosanski Brod. 


> Hospital officials: 


Dr. E. Paulesen, Director of the Zavod Za Rehabilitaciju “Dr. Miros- 
lav Zotovic”, hospital for war wounded in Banja Luka, plus other 
doctors, resident psychologist, nurses and patients; 


Dr. Slavko Zdrale, Director of the Gradska Bolnica Hospital in 
Kasindo, a suburb of Sarajevo, plus resident doctors, nurses and 
patients. 


> Journalists: 


Foreign: Edward Barnes, Senior Correspondent of LIFE magazine 
& colleagues, with whom we exchanged impressions in the even- 
ings after returning to our hotel in Banja Luka after a day’s adven- 
tures; Michel Morin, Correspondent of Société Radio-Canada; 


Local: [lija Guzina, Director of Radio/Television in Pale; Dragan 
T. Zaric, Editor of the new independent monthly “Ex Ponto Press” 
in Bijeljina; Editor-in-chief of the independent weekly news maga- 
zine VREME in Belgrade; Slobodan Tasic, free-lance journalist in 
Belgrade. 
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> Humanitarian aid officials: 


— Directors and staff of the three religious humanitarian agencies in 
Banja Luka: Dobrotvor (Orthodox), Caritas (Roman Catholic), and 
Merhamet (Muslim); 


— Michel Minning, Head of the ICRC Delegation in Banja Luka; 
Indrika Ratwatte, Protection Officer of the UNHCR in Banja Luka; 
Frank O'Donnell, Chief of the Humanitarian Relief Unit of. the 
United Nations Volunteers (visiting Banja Luka from Geneva UNDP 
headquarters). 


> Organizations in Belgrade: 


— Ljubica Toholj and colleagues of the Serbian Women’s Appeal for 
Life; 


— Vera Litricin and colleagues of Women in Black; 


— Natasha Kondic, Executive Director, and Gordana Radosevic of 
the Humanitarian Law Fund: 


— Mary Mosser, Chargé d’affaires of the Canadian Embassy in Bel- 
grade. 


> Ordinary and extraordinary people: 


In addition to the above, there were many named and un-named 
people of all walks of lifé whom we had the fortune to encounter, 
and whose stories gave substance to the analysis of the conflict which 
gradually took shape as we travelled through the countryside. 


— a family celebrating the feast of St. George, who spontaneously 
invited us to dine with them and their friends, although we had 
originally come to look for someone else; 


— our landlord in Pale, who insisted we taste his home-disti!led Sli- 
WoOvVitz; 


— a couple whom (on a whim) Jean Costil decided to help saw 
wood, and who ended up engaging us in a lengthy lament over 
the tragedy of the conflict; 


— Serbian and Muslim villagers in Gorovac — composed of two tiny 
neighbouring hamlets near Rogatica, some 40 km from besieged 
Gorazde — formerly friends who went to school and worked the 
fields together, now eyeing each other with suspicion across the 
gully which divides them; 


— our interpreters: a retired high school teacher, a primary school 
teacher, a literary critic and author, an artist; 
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— Rose, the wife of the Orthodox priest in Prijedor, who described 
a battle raging outside her home, showed us a patched hole in 
the wall where a mortar had penetrated her living room while she 
cowered with her daughter under the table; 


— the doctors and nurses in two hospitals, many of whom are re- 
fugees themselves, living in the hospital, working under difficult 
conditions, with improvised tools and equipment, and always 
short of the most basic drugs; 


— the patients: child amputees, women in labour, elderly people 
from nursing homes, war wounded soldiers, sniper victims of all 
ages; 


— the prisoners: Joe Glasnovic, the Canadian of Croat origin, accused 
of war crimes (I was the first outsider to be given permission to 
visit him after 9 months imprisonment), the Serb prisoner accused 
of murdering two Muslims while home on furlough; the woman 
accused of membership in a para-military terrorist group; the 
Muslim youngster who was released while we visited the prison, 
and to whom we gave a lift to Merhamet headquarters in Banja 
Luka, because he had nowhere to go; and many others whom 
we saw living in cramped, yet “correct” (according to their own 
description) conditions. 


Experiences 


No amount of talking with witnesses can take the place of experi- 
encing the war first hand. It makes the fear and the anger palpable. 
It makes hatred almost understandable. 


Almost. But not quite. When the local people repeatedly told us in 
exasperation that foreigners will never be able to understand, they 
were right. If understanding means excusing, it would be better that 
this travesty of human relations is never understood. 


But if understanding means clarifying causes with a view to search- 
ing for solutions, then understanding becomes a moral imperative. 
And nothing aids such understanding more than confronting the facts 
face to face, without prejudice and without illusion. And here lies 
the challenge for outsiders. 


During our travels we passed thousands of homes wilfully destroyed 
— individually, one by one. Even in their burned and ruptured state, 
each one of them had a personality, each one bore witness to the 
love that designed and built them — usually those who had once lived 
in them. Each spoke to us of injustice. 
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We saw silent factories (95% of Bosnia’s industry is at a standstill), 
entire cities laid waste, bridges exploded, churches and mosques 
dynamited. We submitted to questioning at dozens of military check- 
points. We watched humanitarian convoys rumbling past us. We 
saw a 20-truck UNHCR relief convoy being searched for weapons. 
We passed armoured vehicles and ammunition trucks on dusty gravel 
roads. We drove by tanks, cannons and mortars lined up in green 
fields. We heard the sound of guns and artillery in the night. 





In spite of embargoes, weapons are easily obtainable in ex-Yugoslavia. 
Young Croatian soldiers prepare for the next mortar attack. 


At Sarajevo we experienced the fear which comes with being in the 
line of fire in the snipers’ gallery. We saw soldiers amuse themselves 
playing cards on a quiet day at the front. 


We stood with Serbian military officers and journalists from around 
the world outside the session of the Bosnian Serb parliament as they 
debated ratification of the Vance-Owen peace plan. We watched tele- 
vision correspondents invent stories for the evening news when there 
was nothing yet to report. 


We debated politics and ethics with officers and soldiers at the Man- 
jaca Military base and were shown the cattle stalls which had previ- 
ously served as a concentration camp. Here the Serbs had kept Mus- 
lim and Croat prisoners of war until the international media had 
exposed the conditions in which they were kept, the previous Novem- 
ber. Since then they have been released in prisoner exchanges. Blan- 
kets (neatly folded), dishes and drinking water containers were still 
in evidence, stacked in orderly rows.At Bosanski Brod we saw a high 
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school building which had been converted into a concentration camp 
by Croats. A classroom containing five metal beds had been used 
for the systematic rape of women prisoners (Serbs). 


We saw cemeteries, Croat, Serb and Muslim. We were witness to the 
digging up of bodies at a mass grave, the wailing of relatives of ident- 
ified victims, other relatives who had come from as far away as Ger- 
many on the chance that they might find long-missing sons or daugh- 
ters. 
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Moslem graves in Bosanski Brod 


And yet, we also saw life continuing. Numerous weddings, farmers 
tilling the fields, children going to school, young people crowding 
the streets and sidewalk cafés, people telling jokes, laughter, a little 
boy picking flowers among the shells of spent bullets. We saw signs 
of the resilience of the human spirit. And we clung to these images 
as straws of hope in an otherwise desperate terrain. 


Causes of War 


The concept that present conflicts may have causes reaching back 
over a millennium is an odd one for those of us who live in a mod- 
ern society, shaped by consumerism and individualism. Yet every- 
one we spoke to used time scales measured in centuries. 
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“Why do you recite ancient history in order to explain a war you are 
fighting at the present moment?” we asked repeatedly. “Are you 
merely the victims of history? Do you not, through your present acts, 
shape that history? Can you not, through a conscious act of will, 
reverse that history?” 


Yet none of our interlocutors would admit that the conflict had been 
initiated by them. Nor had historical conflicts ever been caused by 
their forebears. Always they had been the victims, thrust into the 
role of defending their lives. Today, as ever in history, they are merely 
reacting to the evil deeds of others. 


Miroslav Toholj told us this attitude is due to the epic consciousness 
of the people. Children regard biblical figures as though they were 
uncles and aunts. They incorporate this way of thinking into their 
daily lives. “The wall in my back yard is older than the USA,” he 
once overheard a small boy proudly tell his friend. 


> Ancient history: 


In the year 517 AD, Slavic tribes first crossed the river Danube into 
the Balkans, escaping the Huns. Later, pressed by Frankish expan- 
sion, the ancestors of Serbs and Croats entered the area in larger num- 
bers from the 7th century onward. The first historical reference to 
Serbs, we were told, dates from 822, the first mention of Croats from 
872. 


The three parties to the Bosnian conflict — Croats, Serbs and Muslims 
— are all descendants of these “Southern Slavs”. They share the same 
origin and speak the same language. All that distinguishes them one 
from the other can be traced to Bosnia’s geography, which deter- 
mined both history and religion. 


Bosnia-Herzegovina is located at the fault line between the great 
European empires. Bosnia’s mountains provided a natural barrier in 
the clash between the Holy Roman and Byzantine empires during 
the latter half of the first and the beginning of the second millen- 
nium. This East-West rupture separated Roman Catholic Croats from 
Orthodox Serbs, almost precisely where the border between them 
runs today. 


In 1217, the first Serbian King, Steven, was crowned. Two years later, 
his brother, St. Sava, the patron saint of Serbia, was made archbishop. 
It was St. Sava who coined the phrase “Samo Sloga Serbina Spasava” 
— “Only Concord can Save the Serbs”. This slogan, represented by 
the Cyrillic letter S (whose shape is similar to the Roman letter C), 
repeated four times around a cross, has gained new popularity. It 
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can be found atop the new Serbian Orthodox Cathedral under con- 
struction in Belgrade, as well as on flags, crests, and — ominously — 
graffiti found on many destroyed houses in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


The 14th century, which saw Serbia gain its greatest expansion, was 
also the century which saw the Turkish Ottoman Empire penetrate 
Orthodox Serbia with its victory in the battle of Kosovo (1389). For 
almost 500 years, Bosnia was squeezed between the Muslim Otto- 
man Empire to the south and the Roman Catholic Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire to the north, which included most of present-day Croatia. 


The Bosnian mountains provided refuge for the Bogomils, a re- 
ligious sect considered a heresy by both Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olic officialdom. The Catholic powers to the north did their best to 
exterminate “Bogomilism” during the time of Hungarian domination. 
By the time of the Ottoman expansion, these original Bosnian peas- 
ants were staging uprisings against Hungary. For the Bogomils, the 
invasion of the Ottomans seemed like liberation from both Catholic 
and Orthodox oppression. They were easily converted to Islam. The 
Grand Mufti of Belgrade told us this was due to the similarity between 
the old religion and Islam. 


Other converts to Islam included local prominents who wanted to 
keep privileges. Under Ottoman rule, administrative jobs went only 
to Muslims. Cities were reserved for Muslims. Orthodox Serbs were 
pushed into the countryside surrounding the cities. This division 
continues to the present, with a majority of Muslims concentrated in 
cities and urban areas, whereas Serbs are the farmers and land own- 
ers. 


> the 20th Century: 


A documentary video which we received at the Press Centre in Banja 
Luka chronicles the “genocide” perpetrated against Serbs in 1914, and 
again in 1941. More than 2 million Serbs died at the hands of the 
fascist Ustashe state of Croatia, in alliance with Hitler’s Germany. 
1991, claims the video, is a continuation of the same policy by the 
same perpetrators. Was not Germany the first state to recognize the 
independence of Croatia from Yugoslavia? Were not Bosnian 
Muslims again allied with Croats? 


What the video does not show is the fact that after the First World 
War, the newly-created Yugoslavia, comprising Serbia, Montenegro, 
Macedonia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Slovenia and Croatia, was built 
around the Serbian monarchy and dominated by Serbs in the inter-war 
period. 
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After Germany invaded in 1941, Yugoslavia was dismantled and an 
“independent” Croatian state, including Bosnia, was created, align- 
ing Croats with Bosnian Muslims. Death camps established by the 
Ustashe regime carried out genocide against Jews, Romani (Gypsies) 
and Serbs. Nationalist Serbs remaining loyal to the monarchy formed 
a guerrilla force known as the “Chetniks”, which resisted Nazi occu- 
pation and Croat dominance. 


The current conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina is seen by some as the 
continuation of a civil war begun during the Second World War. 
Indeed, Croatian fighters are popularly referred to as “Ustashe”, Ser- 
bian fighters as “Chetniks”, and Muslim fighters — this is new — as 
“Mujaheddin”. A Belgrade journalist told me “the communist period 
was a 50-year cease-fire.” 


> The communist period: 


Even in the newest division of Europe into two “empires”, the peo- 
ple of Bosnia-Herzegovina have ended up in the middle. Josip Broz 
Tito’s Partisans used the Bosnian mountains as a base from which to 
attack the fascist occupation. Because his communist guerrilla move- 
ment remained committed to the idea of a multi-ethnic Yugoslavia, 
Tito received British aid during the war. He continued to enjoy West- 
ern aid until his death, largely because of Yugoslavia’s independent 
stance following Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948. 


The Cold War's “iron curtain” seemed to exempt the autocratic rule 
of one who provided stability to an area which had helped to ignite 
two world wars. Any expression of nationalist sentiments was for- 
bidden and harshly punished. This included keeping religious activ- 
ities under strict parameters. As in other communist countries, athe- 
ism was taught in school and was expected at all levels of leadership. 
Religious adherence and influence declined. 


At the same time, the unhealed wounds of history continued to fes- 
ter. Even among communists, national aspirations pushed Tito to 
grant increasingly decentralized powers. After the fall of commu- 
nism, Yugoslavia’s political leaders needed another ideology to keep 
themselves in power. Nationalism was the obvious substitute. The 
rotating federal presidency system, which Tito had ingeniously invented 
to succeed him, began to fall apart. 


With Yugoslavia deeply in debt, and international creditors, includ- 
ing the International Monetary Fund, demanding adherence to repay- 
ment schedules, the richest two republics, Slovenia and Croatia, 
declared independence in 1991. Under German pressure, the Euro- 
pean Community recognized the two new republics. The Yugoslav 
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army was dispatched to intervene, aided in Croatia by the Serbs of 
Krajina and Slavonia, who wished to remain within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration. 


> Miniature Yugoslavia: 


We heard many describe Bosnia as a “miniature Yugoslavia”. Its 
population of 4.3 million people is a tightly interwoven mix of nation- 
alities. According to the 1991 census, none of the peoples living on 
its soil have an absolute majority. The plurality belongs to Muslim 
Slavs with 43%, followed by Serbs with 33%, and Croats with 17%. 
7% declared themselves as “Yugoslav”, meaning either a member of 
minority ethnic groups or people who refuse to identify themselves 
with their own nationality or religion. 


Complicating this mix is the fact that 64% of the land surface belongs 
to Serbs. As already noted, most Bosnian Serbs are farmers and 
land-owners, while the majority of Muslims live in cities. 


When Yugoslavia began to break up, it became important for Bes- 
nians to decide what they would do. By this time, Bosnia’s commu- 
nist party had split into three nationalist parties, each of whom gained 
the vast majority of votes from their respective national groups in the 
December 1991 elections. This meant that Muslims gained a plural- 
ity of votes, and Alia Izetbegovic became head of the collective 
9-person presidency, which also included Serbs and Croats. 


Since both Croats and Muslims feared Serb predominance if they 
remained within the Yugoslav federation, they formed a strategic alli- 
ance and opted for the independence of Bosnia-Herzegovina. A ref- 
erendum was called for February 1992, which Serbs opposed and 
boycotted. A plan for the cantonization of Bosnia was agreed in prin- 


‘ciple among the three parties in Lisbon, under the mediation of Guti- 


liero. Unfortunately, the international community recognized the 
independence of Bosnia-Herzegovina before the plan could be imple- 
mented, and days later the war broke out. 


> A peasant war: 


The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina is a civil war, with all the ambigu- 
ities usually associated with such wars. Since the three participating 
populations are so closely intermingled on the territory, front lines 
follow impossibly convoluted contours. 


Distinct from a conventional invasion of one country by another, 
where .one, side.-crosses ‘the, border! of another, the warin 
Bosnia-Herzegovina proceeds from larger concentrations of the popu- 
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lations of particular nationalities outward into territory where they 
are less numerous. The soldiers we met all came from the areas 
where they live. Many regularly return home from the front during 
lulls in the fighting — so much so that Muslim fighters call Serbs the 
“weekend warriors”! Soldiers are convinced that they are defending 
their homes and rescuing their compatriots from oppression by the 
other nationalities in areas where they are in the minority. 


Since Serbs own 64% of the land, it was easy for them to take pos- 
session of the materiel of the Yugoslav army, many of whose bases 
were located in the countryside. At the time of our visit, they had 
control of 70% of Bosnia-Herzegovina, with front lines that had 
remained relatively stable since October 1992. 


The demographic division of Bosnia between cities and countryside 
also accounts for the phenomenon of Muslim cities being besieged 
by Serb forces. When we asked Serbs about the inhuman siege of 
cities such as Sarajevo, Gorazde and Srebrenica, we were told that 
initially Muslim fighters had attempted to expand their territories out- 
ward. Thirty Serb villages around Srebrenica had been destroyed 
and 1,300 Serbs had been killed, before Serb forces pushed Muslims 
back into the city. 


It is rarely denied that atrocities are committed during these offen- 
sives and counter-offensives. But it is always the other side who 
started. When Croat forces pushed south from Brod and Brcko in 
July and August 1992, they destroyed Orthodox churches and houses 
belonging to Serbs as far south as Derventa and beyond. In the 
counter-offensive from August to October, the Serbs destroyed Cath- 
olic churches and Croat houses. The result is a devastation of mas- 
sive proportion. 


An additional factor are ultra-nationalist para-military groups acting 
on their ‘own: the Serb: “Black ‘Edgle”; for ‘example; or the Croat 
“HOS”, or fundamentalist Muslim groups which receive backing from 
like-minded groups in the Middle East. The destruction of churches, 
mosques and houses of prayer are usually attributed to these groups, 
as are the worst excesses of “ethnic cleansing”. 


Although not officially sanctioned, the activities of these groups have 
gone largely unchecked. On the other hand, they also represent a 
threat to the official leadership. A journalist in Belgrade told us that 
the opposition, if it ever comes to power, will be far to the right of 
the current leadership. 


The military and civil police seems to have an interest in containing 
the para-military groups. During our prison visits, we met several 
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_ Serbs who are under investigation for related charges. What makes 


any rule of law almost impossible to enforce is the general level of 
criminality which rises in a war situation. The level of penury, the 
limited amount of basic necessities, the preoccupation of authorities 
with the war effort, are fertile breeding grounds for crime and the 
black market. 


The civil economy has long ceased to function. 95% of Bosnia’s 
industry is at a stand-still. The majority of people now depend exclus- 
ively on outside aid, whether in the form of humanitarian relief, or 
in the form of gifts from overseas relatives. Inflation is out of con- 
trol. When we entered ex-Yugoslavia, the Dinar was at 50,000 per 
German Mark. When we left three weeks later, it was worth 150,000 
per DM. 


It is no wonder that corruption is rampant. Those who have the 
funds can obtain everything. We saw fresh bananas everywhere. 
Yugoslavia does not grow bananas. They are far too expensive for 
ordinary people to buy. We also saw well-dressed youngsters driv- 
ing spotless luxury sports cars. If you have money, you can protect 
yourself by hiring police officers. Or you can hire assassins — for 
cheap. 


Mafia-like organizations have appeared, trading in drugs and arms. 
Money-laundering has reportedly moved from Lebanon into the Bal- 
kans. Illegal drugs are moving through ex-Yugoslavia into Western 
Europe. The black market has become Bosnia-Herzegovina’s pri- 
mary economy. 


Ultra-nationalism and corruption combine to generate a certain fluid- 
ity in command and control structures. A UNHCR delegation had 
been turned back from a checkpoint at Vrbania, despite authoriza- 
tion from the highest military authority in Banja Luka. The next day 
we passed the same checkpoint without any authorization. Such 
inconsistencies explain the fate of hundreds of ceasefires, brokered 
by politicians and generals at top levels, but broken by the peasants 
on the ground, who ultimately decide the fate of all agreements. 


In short, Bosnia-Herzegovina is in a state of chaos. Croat Bishop 
Komaric told us he ultimately doesn’t care who rules in Bosnia. He 
could live with any government capable simply of re-establishing the 
rule of law. 


> Role of the international community: 


The relationship of Bosnian Serbs with the international community 
is defined by a combination of myth and mystery. 
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Myth has to do with the incessant repetition of two grand conspira- 
cies which are supposed to have caused the war and which continue 
to nurture it. We heard echoes of these while talking to religious 
leaders, military officers, political representatives and ordinary peo- 
ple. The tendency is always the same: the Serbs are the victims of 
outside forces bent on their destruction. 


The first is the Germano-Austro-Roman conspiracy. Throughout his- 
tory, it seems, the Vatican has coveted Balkan territory. With the help 
of Germany (now once again the major power of Europe), it wishes 
to push east toward the Black Sea and return all Orthodox into the 
Roman fold in one pan-European Roman Catholic empire. This 
explains why Germany took the lead in recognizing Croatia, unashamed 
of the fact that the Croat leader Franjo Tudjman has not renounced 
Croatia’s Ustashe past and even casts doubt on the Jewish holocaust. 


The rest of Europe simply follows Germany’s lead, and the USA and 
Canada don’t know any better. Serbia sided with France and Britain 
in the Second World War. A monument to eternal Serbian-French 
friendship graces Belgrade’s central park. But France, according to 
the Serbs, doesn’t seem to remember. A Serbian military officer recited 
the following Serbian proverb: “There are no eternal friends — only 
eternal interests.” 


The second conspiracy is the Turko-Saudi-Islamic penetration of 
Europe. Reference is made to Alia Izetbegovic’s 1983 Islamic Dec- 
laration, which had gotten him a prison term. The Muslims are obvi- 
ously continuing their thousand-year dream of conquering Europe. 
All they need is one foothold in the European heartland, and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has been chosen as the most likely. 


This explains the numerous Mujaheddin from the Middle East engaged 
in battle in Bosnia. We were shown pictures of Arabs holding the 
severed heads of Serbs, Islamic literature — in Arabic — which had 
been taken from dead soldiers, photocopies of orders by Muslim offi- 
cers for the arrest of Serbian women for sexual purposes. 


Sarajevo, so the theory, would be the capital of an Islamic state. From 
here its tentacles would spread out to other European countries, 
which are already being quietly colonized by Muslim immigrants. 
Since Muslims have numerous wives and many children, they will 
gradually outnumber Europeans, whose birth rate is declining. 


The Serbs, so we were repeatedly told, are acting as a bulwark against 
these imperial designs. The world, and especially Europe, should be 
applauding, rather than condemning Bosnian Serbs for standing up 
to the Muslim invaders. 
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Granted, these visions border on the clinically paranoid. Yet we were 
impressed by the sincerity with which they were proposed. Were 
this meant as mere propaganda, its total ineffectiveness should have 
quickly become apparent. Only the extremely xenophobic would 
be convinced by such arguments. Our impression was that these are 
beliefs genuinely held by a broad cross-section of the population. 


Our Serbian interlocutors readily conceded that they have already 
lost the propaganda war. They pointed to the very high cost of inter- 
national propaganda and said that they, unlike their adversaries, did 
not have the means to wage such a war. They said that the Croats 
had engaged the publicity agency Ruther Finn, while the Muslims 
had engaged Hill & Knowlton, an agency with propaganda experi- 
ence in the Gulf War. Saudi Arabia has reportedly made a down pay- 
ment of 18 million US dollars for their services. 


No, we were told, the Serbs will wait for the truth to prevail. One 
day they would be vindicated. Truth has no need of financial sup- 
port. 


Since we were unconvinced by these conspiracy theories, we con- 
tinually requested answers to a series of puzzling questions regard- 
ing the international response to the crisis. Why did the international 
community permit Yugoslavia to disintegrate? Why the quick recog- 
nition of, first Croatia and Slovenia, then Bosnia-Herzegovina, at the 
very moment when the conflict could still be avoided? Why were 
the measures foreseen by the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe in case of secession or border disputes, not applied 
in the case of Yugoslavia? Was this merely ignorance and incompe- 
tence, or was it the result of devious interests? 


The questions remain. We received no satisfactory replies. Those 
who told us that outsiders will never understand may be right after 
all. Neither historical reasons, nor conspiracy theories, nor the con- 
duct of the international community can adequately explain why so 
many people have to be uprooted, have to suffer, have to die in 
Bosnia’s civil war. And without knowledge of the root causes, the 
search for a solution is blowing in the wind. 


Conduct of War 


If one is to believe reports in practically all Western media, there is 
a qualitative difference in the conduct: of the: civil: war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. That difference is in the level of inter-ethnic 
barbarism which this conflict has inflamed. Terminology such as 
“ethnic cleansing”, or worse, “ethnic purification”, has evoked images 
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of some Hitlerian nightmare, and has set the stage for uncritical accept- 
ance of even the most bizarre statistics with regard to torture, rape 
and murder. 


> Media as parties to the conflict: 


The conduct and function of the media in this war is beyond the 
scope or competence of this report. However, it cries out for thorough 
scientific analysis, because without a doubt the media have become 
participants in this war, whether by design or by insouciance. 


Serbs are particularly distressed that they have been demonized to 
the extent that nothing they say to the media is reported in their 
favour. Two weeks after the opening of a mass grave in Bosanski 
Brod, which we visited, not a single reporter or news team had shown 
up at the site. Evidence of atrocities committed by Croats or Mus- 
lims, they complained, is ignored, while unconfirmed reports from 
unidentified ham radio operators is immediately broadcast world- 
wide. 


We were able to substantiate the truth of these observations, and 
began to doubt every news report we heard on short wave radio, 
until we had personally verified it. We were also able to observe 
first-hand the conduct of reporters, hundreds of whom are concen- 
trated in Sarajevo and Zagreb, locations which are far from con- 
ducive to impartiality. We were not impressed. 


It must also be admitted, of course, that Bosnian Serb officials are 
not exactly enamoured with the Western media. During many encoun- 
ters, we were initially assumed to be media representatives, and were 
consequently received with suspicion bordering on hostility. Often 
we were bluntly told, “We do not believe you will report fairly what 
you have seen and heard.” 


In Banja Luka, the heart of Serb-held territory, the only Western media 
team we met was on assignment for the US magazine, LIFE. They 
requested an interview with the top Serbian General Ratko Mladic. 
When he discovered that they represented the American media, he 
ordered them expelled from the Serbian Republic of Bosnia — under 
military escort. 


Bosnian Serb President Radovan Karadzic granted us an interview 
that ran for more than an hour, the same day he had given a Cana- 
dian television team only five minutes. 


The dearth of investigative reporting of this war is further compounded 
by news editors who do not understand the war and are afraid to 
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publish any analysis which goes beyond body counts. Articles which 
challenge the prevailing opinion that there is a good side and a bad 
side in this war are destined for the rejection file. This I discovered 
on my return to Canada, after attempting to offer first-hand accounts 
to a number of newspapers and journals. 


> Ethnic cleansing: 


Before resurrecting the ghost of Hitler as an aid to understanding the 
phenomenon of ethnic cleansing, a glance at the map of the ethnic 
composition of Bosnia-Herzegovina would be instructive. What 
becomes immediately apparent is that this is a civil war fought in an 
arena where the combatants are tightly intermingled. 


From the beginning, this has been a territorial war, in which the same 
properties are claimed by three conflicting parties. Whatever settle- 
ment will finally emerge, whether militarily, politically, or diplomat- 
ically, the primary consideration will doubtlessly be the physical posi- 
tion of the three ethnic groups. The war cannot therefore be simply 
one of territorial conquest. The ultimate aim has to be creating indis- 
putable majorities residing on the territory claimed by any group. 


Wherever the military superiority of one ethnic group is established, 
the weaker ethnic groups will live in fear, since they will be consid- 
ered potential, if not actual enemies. Only if that fear can be raised 
to an amplitude that will induce people to leave their homes forever, 
will the original objective be accomplished. This is the ultimate pur- 
pose of ethnic cleansing. 


Violence is the easiest way to raise the level of fear. Violence can 
be flagrant or insidious. The larger the number of the opposing eth- 
nic group, the more flagrant will be the level of violence, because 
the only protection against ethnic cleansing — short of collaboration 
— is armed or numerical superiority. The security of numbers will 
need to be overcome by a corresponding level of terror. 


This is why political and military leaders will do everything possible 
to maintain levels of their own populations, even when this act itself 
becomes violent. Muslim militias in Srebrenica and Gorazde used 
the force of arms to prevent their compatriots from fleeing a merci- 
less barrage of mortar fire at the hands of Serbian gunners surround- 
ing these cities. 


It is extremely difficult to locate sole culpability for the practice of 
ethnic cleansing with the leadership of any one side. Major-General 
Lewis MacKenzie (Canadian commander of UNPROFOR during the 
worst period of the war in 1992) uses the image of three serial kill- 
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ers. If one has killed 20, the second 10, and the third 5, would it be 
fair, he asked, to prosecute only the one who had killed 20, while 
dismissing charges against the other two? 


Nor can it be substantiated that the leadership of the three sides shares 
ultimate responsibility. If ethnic cleansing really followed an hierar- 
chical command structure, then the type of pressure which has been 
exerted on the Serb leadership would have had more hope of suc- 
cess. The proposed UN war crimes tribunal for Bosnia-Herzegovina 
may well face a reversal of the standard Nuremberg defence. Instead 
of subordinates claiming they were only following orders, we might 
see commanders claiming that subordinates refused to follow orders. 
President Karadzic told us soldiers complain that the only order he 
ever seems to give is to tell them to stop firing. 


The reality is that ethnic cleansing is a self-propelled auto-piloted 
mechanism which escapes all rational control. The fear and hatred 
generated by the extreme violence of this conflict is the motor of this 
vicious circle. The acceleration is provided by extremist groups and 
drunken soldiers who terrorize minorities on all sides through van- 
dalism, rape, murder and the destruction of religious buildings. 


After three weeks on the terrain, one gets the impression that it is 
not necessary for the political leadership to direct these acts. They 
are barely able to hang on to the steering wheel, as they try to guide 
the sheer momentum of ethnic cleansing into a negotiating stance. 


Foon, ethic cleansing: 


Where the number of people belonging to ethnic minorities is more 
limited, ethnic cleansing is correspondingly refined. General mobil- 
ization for military service is the most effective of the means used. 
All males from age 18 to 60 are expected to serve in the army of the 
Bosnian Serb Republic. 


The reluctance of Croats and Muslims to enlist is understandable. 
Those who refuse lose their jobs. In the communist social system 
which still operates in Bosnia, loss of a job has far-reaching reper- 
cussions. State housing, medical and health insurance, schools and 
all other social services depend on one’s employment. Although 
most factories lie still, employees still draw a modest salary. 


Not only the draft dodgers themselves, but the entire extended fam- 
ily loses their housing and social security — in short, every means of 
existence. They become totally dependent on external humani- 
tarian aid. 
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The result is a voluntary exodus of those who can afford the price 
of exit visas and transport. Five hundred to six hundred Croats alone 
leave Banja Luka every week, we were told. In addition, many Mus- 
lims and Croats are seeking to exchange entire houses, complete with 
furniture and appliances, with Serbs who wish to leave Muslim or 
Croat-held territories. 


The delegate of the International Committee of the Red Cross in Banja 
Luka confided to us that it is becoming difficult to refuse requests to 
facilitate such exchanges, although this is strictly speaking against 
ICRC policy. But can the international community, which upholds 
the right to freedom of movement, prevent people from escaping 
situations which they find intolerable? 


> Intellectual cleansing: 


But it is not only ethnic minorities who seek to leave. Many urban, 
educated professionals, who never supported the nationalist aspira- 
tions which motivate this conflict, are equally reluctant to join the 
army, or to fight in a peasant war to secure farm lands. Others have 
become disgusted by the intolerance, fanaticism and paranoia which 
reigns among their own ethnic group. They see no future for their 
children, neither economically, nor educationally, nor culturally. Oth- 
ers are in mixed marriages, and hence regarded with suspicion by 
their own compatriots. 


This category of people includes scientists, lawyers, doctors, artists, 
musicians and the like. They cannot simply move to another part of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. They will seek to emigrate permanently, even 
if they will find it more difficult to secure refugee status. Their con- 
tributions to Bosnian society will be sorely missed once the fighting 


dies down. 


The result is what might be called an “intellectual cleansing,” an exo- 
dus of precisely those who might have exerted a moderating influ- 
ence on the political process of all sides. It leaves behind a strength- 
ened percentage of nationalist hardliners, and diminished prospects 
for getting the war under control. 


2 RAC: 


No report about Bosnia-Herzegovina can ignore the issue which more 
than any other has galvanized and mesmerized international public 
opinion. Before the WCC/CIMADE delegation left home base, its 
composition came under criticism. Logistical difficulties had pre- 
vented the inclusion of a female member. Conscious of this gender 
deficit, the team did everything possible to assure that the issue of 
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rape as a weapon of war and ethnic cleansing become a predomi- 
nant topic of all conversations. 


A number of preliminary observations seem warranted. To begin 
with, we found among all ethnic groups in Bosnia-Herzegovina an 
highly male-dominated society. We met very few women in leader- 
ship positions. The women we encountered more often than not 
served coffee and then left the room — even those in military uni- 
form. 


Women we encountered were interpreters, doctors, nurses and patients 
in two hospitals, the staff of Merhamet and Caritas, peasant wives, 
prisoners, and an aging grandmother, the only woman sitting with 
the men around a dinner table in a family home celebrating the feast 
of St. George. 


In Belgrade, we met the female leadership of organizations such as 
“Women in Black”, “Serbian Women’s Appeal for Life” and the “Human- 
itarian Law Fund”, as well as Biljana Plavsic, Vice-President of the 
Serbian Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. We were joined in these 
encounters by Genevieve Camus, General Secretary of CIMADE, who 
had come to Belgrade with the delegation accompanying the Gen- 


eral Secretaries of the WCC and the Conference of European Churches. 


Often it was our interlocutors who first raised the issue of the rapes. 
Many reacted defensively. All those we met were keenly aware of 
the fact that the issue causéd consternation in the international com- 
munity. None denied that rapes take place. Yet none would admit 
that rape has been used as a conscious policy at a global level on 
only one side of the conflict. All claimed that rape takes place on 
all sides. Usually it is the “other” side which officially condones or 
promotes it. And all agreed that the figures of raped women which 
have been used in the media — from 10,000 to 100,000 — were grossly 
exaggerated propaganda. 


The Serbian officials we met took pains to substantiate their claim 
that Muslims and Croats have used rape in a systematic manner. In 
Bosanski Brod we were shown a room used for rapes by Croats at 
a concentration camp housed in a high school. We were shown cop- 
ies of two authorizations, by a Muslim police chief, for the arrest of 
two Serb women “for the purpose of sex”. The head of Serbian Tele- 
vision in Pale gave us a copy of a documentary he produced for 
Swedish television on rapes carried out against Serbian women. 


Biljana Plavsic described her efforts to alert the United Nations and 
numerous governments on the UN Security Council about the rape 
of Serbian women long before rape became such an emotional topic 
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in the Western media at the end of November, 1992. Her first letter, 
dated 5 August 1992, detailed the plight of Serbs being forced into 
brothels in Muslim-controlled parts of Sarajevo. Since then, she has 
provided volumes of painstaking documentation, with names of 
women and locations of detention centres. We were given copies of 
these. To this day, she claims, she remains without answer from 
either the UN or the governments she had alerted. 


The Women in Black, internationally recognized as an important criti- 
cal voice for feminism and the peace movement within Serbia proper, 
have wrestled with this issué for some time. The fact that rape has 
become so widely discussed and condemned has been positive, they 
said. It is the first time that rape is spoken of during a war, rather 
than only afterwards. This may already have had the desired effect 
of warning political and military leadership about blatant excesses or 
official sanction of these atrocities. 


But the way in which this issue has been used has had very nega- 
tive side-effects. Women in Black condemn the use of the rape issue 
as a propaganda weapon. Nationalists speak only of rape by the 
other side. The media play into the ethnic conflict. Inflated figures 
are used externally to justify military intervention. The result is a 
double rape of women, the utilization of victims for political pur- 
poses. 


Would you say that rape has been massive? we asked. It is difficult 
to use such terms, they responded. What comparisons does one use? 
Can one use the word systematic? we asked. It may well be, we were 
told. But there is no proof. 


Women in Black reject any money earmarked exclusively for raped 
women. They have made this a conscious policy, although they have 
been criticized for it by some Western feminist groups. All women 
are victims of war, they said. Women have lost husbands, children, 
their homes and their livelihood. They suffer physical and mental 
illnesses which need to be treated. There is no hierarchy of suffer- 
ing. Raped women must not be segregated from all other women 
who suffer. 


Natasa Kandic, who heads the Humanitarian Law Fund, told us that 
they are preparing documents with sufficient legal credibility to be 
used in the UN war crimes tribunal. United Nations officials have 
taken note of their work and have used their methods as a model. 
Documentation is a painstaking process, we were told. Those who 
have a lot of documentation should be approached with extreme 
scepticism, because facts are so difficult to substantiate. 
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This is the case with many of those who claim to be documenting 
rape. No serious researcher can use the numbers quoted, without 
the facts to back them up, we were told. Individual rape cases were 
unethically used in a propaganda strategy. It did incalculable harm 
to the women themselves. 


Is rape an arm of war being used systematically? we asked. This can 
be proven only in a court of law, we were told. Based on the Human- 
itarian Law Fund’s research in Foca, they could not say that rapes are 
systematic. All they could say was that murder, rape, and burnings 
are done with the knowledge of authorities. On the other hand, cul- 
pability is ambiguous. Refugee women have also reported that civil- 
ian police intervened to prevent para-military groups from raping 
women while these were waiting for transport out of Foca. 


Groups whose promotion of the rights of women lacks serious and 
credible data easily become unwitting partners in propaganda, we 
were told. When an emotional approach, rather than a documented, 
rational approach is used, those most harmed are the rape victims 
themselves. 


Humanitarian Law Fund researchers were able to speak to women 
who did not wish to speak to the press. Thirty raped women in one 
refugee camp, who granted them interviews, were later themselves 
expelled by the other refugees. They have had to be transferred to 
a refugee camp in Turkey. Even there their suffering continues 
because of the publicity surrounding their case. 


Most women we spoke to seemed disturbed by what they see as a 
Western obsession over the sensationalist aspects of the rape issue. 
Journalists scour hospitals and refugee camps in search of rape vic- 
tims willing to tell their story and be photographed or videotaped. 
We were told that prostitutes have found this a source of revenue. 
For a fee they will make up stories of how they themselves have been 
raped. 


The question as to whether rape is the consequence of war or has 
been used as a weapon of war is also seen by many as moot. Raped 
women suffer in either case. If it turns out that rape has not been 
used as a weapon, will it mean less international attention to this hor- 
rendous crime? One woman asked us: “Are Western feminists really 
concerned about us, or are they using this as part of their own agenda?” 


It is not the intent of this report to draw conclusions in fhis discus- 
sion. What is clear is that the extent of rape in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
— even if inflated figures are modified — has been monstrous by any 
standard. What is also clear, however, is that Western media atten- 
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tion to the subject has had the character of prurient interest, and in 
many cases has caused increased suffering for rape victims. 


In addition to rape itself, committed by soldiers or higher authorities, 
there is the treatment of victims by their own communities after the 
violation has occurred. The rejection and persecution of rape vic- 
tims even by husbands and families is nothing less than scandalous. 
There is a desperate need for all three religious communities to edu- 
cate their adherents and the public at large that ill-treatment of those 
who have already suffered innocently cannot be reconciled with any 
faith or excused with reference to any culture or tradition. 


Role of the Serbian Orthodox Church 


Assessing the role of the Serbian Orthodox Church in the present 
conflict was of special interest to the WCC/CIMADE delegation. The 
S.O.C. is a member church of the World Council of Churches, and 
acted as host to the delegation. This necessarily led to an examina- 
tion of the role of religion as such, both in society and in the war 
effort. 


Not surprisingly, as everything else in this conflict, this problematic 
is fraught with complexity. It begins with the simplest of questions: 


> Is this a religious war? 


The symbolism is unmistakable. As noted above, the Serbian cross 
with the Cyrillic C’s “Only Concord will Save the Serbs”) can be 
found everywhere: from the flag of Serbian nationalists, the resur- 
rected crest of the monarchy (with its double-headed white eagle), 
to graffiti found on the walls of burned-out buildings. 


Religious symbols identify the deceased. Death notices and grave 
sites are invariably marked with a cross or the star and crescent. Ser- 
bian soldiers’ mutilated bodies have been found with three fingers 
cut off, the same fingers often held up in greeting by Serbs. They 
represent the trinity. Muslim bodies often have two fingers missing. 
Who started first? Does it matter? 


Add to this the most effective purveyor of terror during so-called “eth- 
nic cleansing”: the destruction of mosques, houses of prayer and both 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox church buildings. The graffiti is a way 
to mark territory: “This land belongs to us.” The destruction of 
churches and mosques is a sign of malevolence: “This is no longer 
your home. You are no longer welcome here.” 
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The simple answer seems to be that this is indeed a religious war. 
Yet most of our interlocutors adamantly denied this interpretation. 
The war was not initiated, promoted or sanctioned by the religious 
communities, nor is religion or theology the underlying cause of the 
war. 


Except perhaps in the case of the “other” side. The Bosnian Serb 
Minister of Information told us that although religion colours the pic- 
ture, what is done on the Serbian and Croatian side is not done out 
of religious motivation. Even the destruction of churches and mosques 
has non-religious rationales. 


But according to the Minister, the case of Muslims is different. The 
ministry is in possession of a video-tape of a meeting held in Vise- 
grad prior to the war, in which 40 men, including all imams of the 
region, talked of events to come, and the plan to make Bosnia, Mon- 
tenegro and Kosovo three Islamic states, with Visegrad as its centre. 


He also told us of imams putting themselves on the front lines, some 
35 sacrificing their lives as martyrs of the faith. The mufti of Tuzla 
was captured by Croats in his function as military commander. Other 
imams are also known to have organized military units, the Minister 
claimed. 


Our direct contact with Muslim leaders did not bear out this assess- 
ment. Both the Mufti of Banja Luka and the Grand Mufti of Belgrade 
deplored the war and denied any plan for an Islamic state. Both spoke 
strongly in favour of democratic participation. The same could be 
said of Roman Catholic and Serbian Orthodox leaders we met, who 
roundly condemned the war and considered it an absolute priority 
to end the war as quickly as possible. 


It is questionable whether churches and religious communities wield 
the type of power or influence necessary to warrant classifying this 
as a religious war. This may be even more true for the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church than for the other two. We were told that only about 
20% of Serbs are baptized, whereas among Croats the figure is close 
to 80%. Many agreed that Muslims too have been largely secularized 
during the communist period. A released Muslim prisoner told us 
that he had never seen any fellow-Muslim praying in prison, nor did 
most Muslims keep a prayer or dietary discipline at home. 


None of this seems to prevent political and nationalist ideologues 
from making good use of religion to extend their power and sharpen 
ethnic antagonisms. 
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The problem comes back to a basic one: In Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
nationalities are defined by their religion. There is no other way to 
distinguish Croat from Serb from Muslim. Ethnicity is religiously deter- 
mined. An ethnic war will therefore necessarily include strong relig- 
ious Components. 


> Politics and religion: symbiosis or critical distance? 


The religious component of this war is also one of the most troubling, 
particularly for the ecumenical movement, which from its inception 
has celebrated diversity as a positive dimension of Christian unity. 
Peace, justice, the integrity of creation — these are goals which break 
down barriers and build bridges among those divided by enmity and 
sinful, or wasteful behaviour. 


When religious identification determines culture, then blood, land 
and history become inseparable from religion. As some of our hosts 
explained to us, Orthodox theology sees this identification in a pos- 
itive light. The S.O.C. is the church of the Serbian people as an 
entirety. And the church stands by its flock, even when they have 
committed heinous crimes. That is the church’s rdéle. With the church’s 
support, the Serbian people endured 500 years of Ottoman domina- 
tion, followed by the genocide of two world wars. As wrong-headed 
as the ethnic war in Bosnia-Herzegovina may be, the church cannot 
abandon its people. 


During the Cold War, the S.O.C. was one of the most independent 
churches in Eastern Europe, one of the most critical towards their 
government. And they paid a price for this under the communist 
regime most favoured by the West. The communists said the church 
practiced obscurantism. Church leaders endured imprisonment, mar- 
tyrdom, humiliation. 


Children were taught atheism in public schools and became alien- 
ated from the church. Ona walk through a Banja Luka street crowded 
with young people, we were able to observe the curious stares, gig- 
gles and whispers which followed Father Dragan, our interpreter-guide, 
a priest with a long beard, dressed in a black cassock. It was obvi- 
ous that this was an unfamiliar sight, although we were not three 
blocks away from the Orthodox cathedral. 


But now the same communist leaders (newly converted to liberal 
democracy) need the church. There are new freedoms for the church, 
and a revival of interest by the populace. There are many who seek 
baptism as adults. The number of church weddings has increased 
dramatically. Church leaders are invited to say prayers and are given 
the opportunity to speak in parliament. A message from Patriarch 
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Pavle was read by Metropolitan Nikolai at the session of the Bosnian 
Serb parliament in Pale, when it debated the Vance-Owen plan. 


With only his cassock as an identity card, Father Dragan gained entry 
into the crowded parliament, barred to virtually all outsiders. Wherever 
he accompanied us in our French-registered car, we passed military 
checkpoints with ease, only rarely being requested to show our pass- 
ports or to open our trunk for inspection. 


Some Orthodox Church leaders now speak enthusiastically about the 
possibility of re-introducing catechism classes in public schools. 


To the Protestant mind, this new rapprochement between church and 
state represents a grave danger, particularly for the church. Jean 
Costil often took the occasion to recount the history of French Prot- 
estantism, which was for centuries persecuted by a similar, this time 
Roman Catholic, symbiosis between church and state. French Prot- 
estants welcomed the enlightenment, the French revolution, the sep- 
aration of church from state, because this restored to them their human 
rights, brought them the freedom to assume their responsibilities and 
to make their contributions as equal citizens of the state. 


When the Christian church assumes a national character, does it not 
lose its universality, its catholicity? We heard much which sounded 
like nostalgia for the time of the Serbian kingdom, when, as Metro- 
politan Nikolai told us, kings incorporated the power and justice of 
God. Does this not represent an enormous theological problem? If 
the church succumbs to this Constantinian seduction, does it not also 
make itself culpable on the political front? 


In practical terms, such a symbiosis between politics and religion 
does not yet exist, and if Patriarch Pavle has his way, never will exist. 
The Serbian Orthodox Church does not like or trust current political 
leaders, who were the communist opponents of the past. The Patri- 
arch has, for example, been openly critical of President Milosevic. 
Very clearly he condemns policies which in his view are inimical to 
the gospel. The church under his leadership has weighed and im- 
plemented policies and actions which on occasion have run counter 
to those of political leaders or party lines. 


> Inter-religious cooperation: 


Patriarch Pavle is a highly respected leader, not only within the S.O.C., 
but in society as a whole, including the Muslim and Roman Catholic 
leadership. He is a gentle, humble, unassuming man, who speaks 
softly and convincingly — from the heart. We were amazed to see 
him walking alone on city streets and to learn that he regularly uses 
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public transport. A cynical magazine editor told us that the Patriarch 
is the only Christian in the church. 


“Those most tragically affected,” Patriarch Pavle told us, “the women, 
the children and the elderly, have the most interest in putting an end 
to the war, the violence, the killing. Of course, it is the suffering and 
misfortunes of the Serbian people I know best, because it is they who 
write to me and appeal to me.” 


And the church itself has suffered. Church buildings have been 
reduced to rubble, priests have been assassinated, bishops have been 
exiled from their parishes. 


Remains of an Orthodox church in Bosanski Brod, one of hundreds of 
places of worship destroyed in the war. 


As “spiritual father of the Serbian people”, it is not Serbian politics 
with which he identifies, but rather the interests of the Serbian peo- 
ple, he told us. That is not to say that the church is indifferent to the 
suffering of the other peoples. 


“Unfortunately, we often overlook the misfortunes of the others. Yet 
the suffering of others should make us suffer as well, since we are 
all members of one body. The common people — our own, as well 
as the Muslims and the Croats — want this war and suffering to cease. 
The problem is with extremist leaders and politicians.” 
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Patriarch Pavle told us he welcomes criticism of Serbian actions, 
because all crimes must be condemned. His only proviso is that out- 
siders should use the same standards to measure Serbs as they use 
on the other parties to the conflict. 


“Truth and justice have an essence in themselves. Hatred, injustice 
and untruth exist only as negation of the positive. We must follow 
the Apostle Paul and seek justice, so that God can find those through 
whom he can work justice.” 


Working for justice means, among other things, involvement in human- 
itarian relief, for example through the Orthodox agency “Dobrotvor” 
and the Committee of the Serbian Orthodox Church for Aid to the 
Suffering Populations. We were told that these agencies distribute 
goods also to Muslims within Serbian-held territories. Nonetheless, 
relief convoys have been attacked, truck drivers have been killed, 
apparently by Muslim snipers. 


At both the local and international levels, the Serbian Orthodox Church 
has attempted to engage in dialogue with Muslim and Croat religious 
leaders. In Banja Luka, Dobrotvor has regular weekly meetings with 
the Muslim agency Merhamet and the Roman Catholic agency Cari- 
tas. They have sought to get exposure for these meetings in the 
press, as a sign that the religious communities are able to work 
together. In the same spirit, the Orthodox and Roman Catholic bish- 
ops and the Mufti of Banja Luka have sought to appear on television 
with the community’s mayor. 
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Members of the ecumenical team discuss relief to war victims with Serbian 
Orthodox volunteers in a warehouse in Bijeljina. 
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Internationally, the Serbian Orthodox Church has been involved with 
the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European 
Churches and through them with the ecumenical community, not 
merely to organize the channelling of funds for relief work and ref- 
ugees, but to try to find ways to contribute to the peaceful resolu- 
tion of the conflict. A major part of this has been the meetings involv- 
ing delegations of the S.O.C., the Croat Roman Catholic Church and 
Bosnian Muslims. Some of these have taken place externally, for 
example in Switzerland: other encounters have taken place within 
the former Yugoslavia. 


> Diversity of approaches: 


This is not to suggest that the Serbian Orthodox Church has a mono- 
lithic approach to these issues. Conversations with numerous bish- 
ops led us to the conclusion that there are clear internal distinctions. 
We encountered a variety of viewpoints. There were those who wel- 
comed our presence; there were others who did not disguise their 
hostility. There were voices echoing those of the Patriarch, promot- 
ing an end to the war and openness to the other ethnic groups; there 
were others who voiced fierce nationalist sentiments. 


Specifically on the question of the Vance-Owen Plan, for example, 
Patriarch Pavle had sent a message to the Bosnian Serb parliament 
encouraging ratification, whereas Bishop Basil of Zvornik-Tuzla advised 
his faithful to vote against the agreement in the referendum follow- 
ing the parliament’s rejection. 


We were told that synod meetings and councils of bishops are the 
occasion of lively, sometimes acrimonious debate. This appears to 
be positive, and attests to the vitality of the S.O.C. Nevertheless, one 
wonders to what extent such differences can be manipulated by polit- 
ical interests. The greater a church’s identification with a single nation, 
the more endangered will be its capacity to resist political temp- 
tations. 


It is unclear what will be the strength of the church in the future. 
The trend within Eastern Europe after the fall of communism has 
ironically been a wider spread of materialism. Although Yugoslavia, 
like other East European countries, experienced an upsurge of inter- 
est in the traditional churches, some claim this post-communist reli- 
giosity has already reached its limits and is on the wane. “Born again” 
evangelical missionaries from the West have begun to make inroads 
into the traditionally Orthodox landscape. Will this mean a decline 
in the church’s influence? Will the church be tempted to use its politi- 
cal connections as a substitute for waning popular influence? 
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What is clear is that the Serbian Orthodox Church will continue to 
require the prayers, challenge, and support of the international ecu- 
menical movement, as it wrestles with profound and far-reaching 
theological, ethical, political, socio/economic and spiritual problems. 


Conclusions 


Seeking to understand the causes of a war should not be confused 
with trying to find a justification for the conflict. The civil war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was, is and remains an abomination against all 
that is good, true and beautiful. It is the triumph of fear and hatred 
over love and justice, of bigotry and ignorance over cooperation and 
understanding, of power and realpolitik over reason and morality. 


Following the Second World War, the first Assembly of the WCC stated 
that “War as a method of settling disputes is incompatible with the 
teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ. The part which war 
plays in our present international life is a sin against God and a de- 
gradation of man.” 


The Assembly also spoke of God’s order and the disorder of society 
caused by the sinful acts of humanity. Following the chaos of the 
Second World War, the victors re-ordered world society into a new 
configuration. Unfortunately, this new order was another human 
creation, built on the foundations not of peace, but of coercion. 


At the end of the most recent world war — the one which came to 
be called the Cold War — global discussion has once again focused 
on the advent of a New World Order. But the disintegration of a 
coercive world order, based on global threats and the fear of nuclear 
annihilation, has led instead to a new disorder. Ancient and recent 
grievances and ambitions combine in an explosive mixture, ready to 
fill the ethical void left by five decades of ideological struggle, economic 
exploitation and nuclear blackmail. 


Of the 37 armed conflicts presently raging in the world, what makes 
Bosnia-Herzegovina so remarkable? Why is so much of the world’s 
attention being lavished on this war? Is it moral outrage or a mor- 
bid fascination with excesses? Is it proximity to the West European 
heartland? Is it the fact that two world wars were ignited here, and 
a third is likely if the conflict cannot be contained? Is it because the 
fate of Bosnian Muslims may presage the future state of relations 
between the world’s Christian and Islamic civilizations? £ 


Or is Bosnia-Herzegovina a litmus test for the cohesiveness of 
post-Cold-War world society? 
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There are those who see the conflict in Bosnia as a delayed process 
of nation-building, the “normal” process of defining the geographi- 
cal contours of nation-states. In the 19th century, the nation-state 
made both political and economic sense. The inviolability and “sov- 
ereignty” of the state was enshrined into the Charter of the United 
Nations after the Second World War. 


But today we have the phenomenon of a “globalized” economy. 
Forty-six of the world’s 100 largest economies are transnational cor- 
porations. Half the world’s economy is controlled by 350 compa- 
nies. Several of these corporations have budgets larger than most 
sovereign states. Some 35,000 corporations have become trans- 
national in scope, no longer accountable to any single government. 
Nation-states, no matter how “democratic” internally, have become 
the servants of forces defying all popular control. 


Since governments can no longer assure the welfare of their citizens, 
the disadvantaged seek to fulfil their aspirations by reverting to that 
which is closest, most familiar: blood, land and religion. Almost two 
thirds of all current conflicts involve issues related to ethnic or relig- 
ious identity. Virtually all of them are civil wars. There are 200 poten- 
tial crisis flashpoints in countries of the former Soviet Union alone. 
Worldwide, 3,500 ethnic groups see themselves as “nations”. 


Sadly, it is the poorest countries, those most ill-equipped to deal with 
the aftermath of war, which seem most prone to violent conflict. The 
disintegration of nations like Yugoslavia will result in a larger num- 
ber of smaller, weaker and poorer countries, with a guaranteed place 
at the bottom rungs of the international division of labour. There are 
those who would claim that this is precisely the reason that the inter- 
national community, particularly the Western democracies, have to a 
certain extent encouraged the break-up of Yugoslavia. 


In Bosnia-Herzegovina the world stands at the crossroad between 
global integration and disintegration. Global economic integration 
has proved to be of litthe advantage to the poor and dispossessed. 
But disintegration is no solution. It awards power to a new class of 
elite politicians and warlords. 


The temptation of the international community (and the appetite of 
dis-informed Western populations) is for “quick fix” solutions like the 
ill-conceived Vance-Owen Plan, the NATO strategy to bomb Serbian 
targets, or the lifting of the arms embargo against the Muslims, the 
militarily weakest side in the conflict. 


The delegation became convinced that none of these action plans 
will achieve the desired results. All have the potential to escalate and 
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extend the violent conflict. To become effective, they would require 
massive occupation forces for an indefinite length of time. In ad- 
dition, any “solution” imposed by external force without internal 
agreement is certain to create new resentments and reinforce histori- 
cal phobias to be exploited in future conflicts. 


As tortuous and slow as negotiated settlements may be, they rep- 
resent the sole means of finding lasting solutions to this and similar 
conflicts. The humanitarian presence of the United Nations forces, 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, and the many non-governmental organizations, includ- 
ing the churches, has had a decisive impact. Frustrations experienced 
because of the inability to end the violence quickly or to prevent its 
escalation must not detract from this attestation. 


Representatives of all minorities to whom we spoke underlined the 
vital importance of the monitoring and assistance functions of inter- 
national agencies. It is the major factor differentiating this conflict 
from previous ones on ex-Yugoslav territory. It is the one element 
of hope the delegation was able to discern in this desperate situ- 
ation. 


Humanitarian organizations closest to the ground have no illusion 
about the difficulties ahead. We found a surprising consensus, for 
example, about the inevitability of some kind of partition as a realis- 
tic part of any negotiated solution. Ethnic cleansing has had a dev- 
astating impact. There will, of course, be those from minority com- 
munities who will wish to stay in areas controlled by opposing ethnic 
forces. The future will not be one of ethnic purity. But there will 
also be many, perhaps the majority, who will have lost hope in any 
future reconciliation, and will wish to leave. Everyone knows this, 
though few reputable international organizations dare to say it openly. 


Numerous interlocutors said, “We need to separate in order to learn 
to live together.” International acknowledgement of this frightening 
need may be the first step in forging a solution. But do we, as a 
world community, dare to face such a bleak prospect? 


If nation-states cannot guarantee their citizens’ prosperity or their 
minorities’ security, perhaps it is time to invent new forms of polity. 
Perhaps the disaster and tragedy of Bosnia-Herzegovina provides the 
opportunity to create systems of governance more suited to the oppos- 
ing forces of integration and disintegration. 
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> Role of the churches: 


Churches in the ecumenical movement have an experience which 
may prove invaluable in this endeavour. The centrifugal force of the 
Reformation, which in its wake produced a colourful variety of denomi- 
nations, has through the ecumenical movement found a certain coun- 
terbalance. This not through the imposition of external force or a 
central authority, but through a voluntary multi-lateral effort based 
on common convictions and needs. 


Together with the local churches in the former Yugoslavia, the WCC 
and the Conference of European Churches have undertaken many 
activities aimed at meeting material and spiritual needs, and fortify- 
ing the moral courage to begin the process of reconciliation. These 
must be continued with increased intensity during the following 
months, perhaps years. 


A large part of these activities are concerned with the provision of 
humanitarian aid. They have allowed religious communities to show 
solidarity and cooperation in the face of religious intolerance and 
animosity. The activities of Dobrotvor, Caritas and Merhamet, par- 
ticularly their efforts at cooperation, need to be supported, encour- 
aged and highlighted to a far greater extent. What is urgently needed 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina are visible signs of cooperation among the 
religious communities. 


In view of the fact that the wanton destruction of churches and 
mosques has been a symbol of hatred and division, the ecumenical 
movement might do well to set out a countervailing symbol of love 
and reconciliation. Could funds be found, for example, to recon- 
struct a Croat Catholic church, a Serbian Orthodox church and a Mus- 
lim mosque in locations where these religious communities are in 
the minority? Would it be possible to seek cooperation for such a 
project from relevant Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Muslim author- 
ities? 


Western NGOs have too often fallen prey to the media distortions 
outlined above. We noted the total absence of international NGOs 
in all the Bosnian Serb territory we visited, whereas they are found 
in great numbers in Central Bosnia. Nor have the churches been 
immune to the seduction of media simplifications. The call by some 
WCC member churches for the expulsion of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church or the bombing of Serbia is a travesty of Christian principles, 
and should be vigorously and unequivocally opposed. 


How can churches become better informed? How can they be edu- 
cated to grasp the nature of the issues in order both to understand 
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actions of local churches and to find appropriate and helpful means 
to express their solidarity with those who suffer? 


What role is there for ecumenical agencies such as the World Asso- 
ciation of Christian Communication to monitor and challenge the 
international media to publish and broadcast information based on 
understanding rather than sensation? Could teams of reputable and 
independent journalists be organized to visit Bosnia-Herzegovina with 
a view to redressing some of the imbalance and demonization? 


Is there a role for the ecumenical community in the peace process? 
This is not inconceivable in a war where religion plays such a domi- 
nant role. Although formal negotiations will continue to be con- 
ducted under UN and EC auspices, there are opportunities for infor- 
mal contacts, clarification of positions, confidence-building tactics 
and the like, which should be vigorously explored. 


Ending hostilities is only one, perhaps the minor part of the peace 
process. However the territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina will ultimately 
be shared or divided, there will be a massive need for reconstruction 
— the building up not only of physical, but also of political, economic 
and social infrastructures. There will be a continuing, long-term need 
to reconcile the warring populations. The ecumenical movement has 
a unique opportunity to contribute to this process, using experiences 
gained in the wake of other conflicts. 


The people of Bosnia-Herzegovina desperately need to imagine a 
new future, a realistic one, devoid of fear, anger and hatred. This 
will not be accomplished without much soul-searching, penitence 
and atonement. Imagining a new future will mean overcoming a 
past weighed down with oppressive myths and painful memories. It 
may mean having to develop methods to regain a common reading 
of history. At present, there are three incompatible histories of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, which have contributed to the conflict, and 
which will stand in the way of reconciliation. 


Imagining a new future will mean solving the other conflicts of the 
Balkan region, preferably before they too spiral out of control. Mac- 
edonia has already become a flashpoint, involving Serbia, Greece 
and Bulgaria. Thus far, the temptation for quick diplomatic recog- 
nition has been resisted by all but two countries. Three hundred US 
ground troops have been stationed there to act as a trip-wire. What 
happens in Bosnia-Herzegovina will have an immediate effect on the 
emerging conflict over Macedonia. 


There is the autonomous province of Kosovo, ruled with an iron hand 
by Serbs, who consider it to be the historical and emotional heart of 
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Serbia. The problem is that 80% of its present population is Alba- 
nian. Robbed of all political and cultural power, ethnic Albanians 
seek separation, and eventual annexation with Albania, a prospect 
which Serbia is unwilling to countenance. There are those who say 
that the present leadership in Serbia cannot survive a peace in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, that armed conflict in Kosovo will be necessary 
for their political survival. 


Imagining a new future means entering a healing process for an entire 
population. Grief over the dead in this war will itself require a life- 
time of therapy. Add to this the physical and psychological wounds, 
the loss of house, home and livelihood, the displacement of popu- 
lations. 


Three times in this century alone, the violence of ethnic hatred has 
traumatized the people of ex-Yugoslavia. At precisely the time a 
younger generation, without direct experience of past atrocities, was 
at the verge of assuming social responsibility, a fresh outbreak of vio- 
lence tore open historical wounds. Today’s children will carry today’s 
bitterness into the next millennium. 


The churches in ex-Yugoslavia, and the ecumenical movement which 
shares their pain, must begin now to prepare a future which will 
expunge the madness of the past and present. This will above all 
require serious theological engagement. 


The ecumenical movement should enlist the help of other Orthodox 
churches and traditions to assist the Serbian Orthodox Church as it 
ponders its new role in society, and resists the temptation to enter 
into a new chauvinist symbiosis between church and state. 


The ecumenical movement must also engage its member churches 


‘to open themselves up to a genuine dialogue with the other faiths 


and cultures which inhabit their geographical space. The tragedy of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina must never be allowed to repeat itself. 
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International Conference on the Former Yugoslavia: 
Proposal, as of January 1994, for Bosnian Muslim Majority 
Republic, comprising over one third of territory of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 
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THE CONTINUING DRAMA ON 
OUR DOORSTEP 


by Jean Paul Nunez 


Trying to Understand 


Western public opinion is concerned, indeed shocked by the Yugo- 
slav tragedy. The situation is complex, but it is being represented in 
an oversimplified manner. The news media affirm that the Serb state 
is waging a war of conquest, and paints it as the aggressor pursuing 
an odious policy of ethnic cleansing. Humanitarian, human rights or 
peace-seeking bodies are still lending credence to and disseminating 
this naive and simplistic view of the situation. 


This is not an attempt to rehabilitate the Serbian state by designating 
another culprit, whether Croat or Muslim, nor is it an attempt to deter- 
mine who has the law on their side. Instead, this article attempts a 
sober examination with a view to understanding the factors that might 
have triggered this conflict, identifying the main issues at stake, pin- 
pointing instances of manipulation and countering over-simplifications. 
It could well be a first step towards genuine solidarity with those 
aspiring to a state based on equality and fraternity. 


The pace of events had speeded up in the former Yugoslavia. Since 
1991, hostilities have been fuelled by a number of old festering antag- 
onisms among different nationalities. Hardly had Croatia declared 
its independence — emulating its Slovenian neighbour — when the 
Serb minority, some 12% of the population, followed suit with the 
support of Serbia, unleashing the first war. 


“Nationalism had cemented Yugoslavia together, and nationalist rival- 
ries would tear it apart again’ | 


It should be recalled that differences were played down in Yugolavia’s 
march towards unification, but that once unification was achieved, 
they became a ferment of the disputes that would tragically poison 
and threaten the very survival of the Yugoslavian state. 


In the circumstances, one question must be raised: are glorifi- 
cation of a people’s origin and identity, the mythologizing of their 


! Ignacio Ramonet, “Une régression de la raison politique”, Le Monde Diplo- 


matique: Nationalismes, la tragédie yougoslave, Feb. 1993, pp.6-7. 
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history, and certain common values a sufficient basis on which to 
build a nation? 


Why, just when the prospect of a universal society was emerging, 
should there be such a powerful resurgence of nationalist rivalries 
that sacralize the particular characteristics of ethnic groups in terms 
of land, language, blood and even of God? 


International communism was another utopia, as is today’s unbridled 
liberalism or the trend towards a global economy . 


Generally speaking, national groups underline these particular charac- 
teristics with ambivalence: they always assert “their” identity as a peo- 
ple, while refusing to recognize that identity in other segments of the 
population. A “normal” attitude, one might say. The most frequently 
heard justifications include respect for territorial integrity, national 
unity and domestic jurisdiction, as well as the essentially political 
nature of the principle of self-determination. 


It is this principle, once the very basis of the greatest cohesiveness, 
which has now become the problem in what used to be Yugoslavia. 


The right of peoples to self-determination is first and foremost the 
right to constitute what is called a politically independent state, that 
is, One comprising men and women who consider themselves to 
belong to a nation and have the right to choose leaders from that 
same cultural and political entity. This rule is all too often overlooked 
in the various definitions given of state and nation. 


While today “everyone” agrees on the right of peoples to self- 
determination, and although the former Soviet republics and even 
more so the Czech and Slovak republics have demonstrated that 
friendly separation is possible in geopolitical terms, the implemen- 
tation of this principle, which is not purely philosophical, is running 
into major difficulties the world over. The tragedy of Yugoslavia sadly 
bears this out. 


This tragedy is not merely the result of the refusal by those at the 
helm of a state to acknowledge the will to national independence 
expressed by peoples who have formed part of that state for vary- 
ing lengths of time. It is also a problem of territories, the geographic 
location of these peoples and the national boundaries being demanded 
in a more or less aggressive manner by one or the other group. 


The problem is not too difficult to solve when a relatively clear ter- 
ritorial boundary can be drawn between two peoples on the map, 
as in the case of the Czechs and the Slovaks, as well as the Sloven- 
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ians, Whose independence in 1991 did not prove too problematic, 
though it did turn out to be a triggering factor. In contrast, the cen- 
tral region of the former Yugoslavia, and in particular, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, is one of the most complicated cases in the world, since 
it is a region of some 500 square kilometres where Serbs, Croats and 
Muslims intermingle within many enclaves, the first two groups occu- 
pying more homogenous territories, the Muslims being scattered in 
small groups here and there, chiefly in the towns. 


The problems posed by this jig-saw puzzle of nationalities and by 
the drawing of the frontiers of their state are extremely difficult to 
resolve on the map and on the ground, even for the most impartial 
observer. 


In fact, this absurd war, Europe’s potential Lebanon, is a unique case 
which raises many disturbing questions and causes the deepest dis- 
quiet. 


THE BACKGROUND TO THE TRAGEDY 


The history of the former Yugoslavia has been punctuated with prob- 
lems of nationalism, especially since 1919. The worst instance in 
recent history was Croat irredentism which led to the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia on 9 October 1934 in Marseille. 
Throughout the post-war period, Croatia was the main hotbed of anti- 
Serb militancy in the federdtion, although Tito was himself a Croat. 
But no-one anticipated such a violent resurgence of Serbian nation- 
alism, which has now taken on an “international” character. 


The collapse of the Soviet empire and the formation of a Russian 
state are a major factor in the Yugoslav crisis. These events dramat- 
ically speeded things up from 1989 onwards. Political changes were 
already under way in other countries of Eastern Europe such as 
Poland, but developments in Russia were to alter the picture once 
and for all. American power enjoyed free rein, Europe came into its 
own and the countries in the Soviet sphere fell into disarray. 


Like the others, Yugoslav leaders suddenly lost their ideological frame 
of reference, their historical legitimacy and — despite all the talk about 
friction between Tito and Stalin or in Russo-Yugoslav relations — the 
support, albeit tacit, of the Soviet state. To continue to embrace com- 
munism would be suicidal. At the same time, the governments of 
western Europe moved rapidly to consolidate a European bloc. More- 
over, Yugoslav politicians, definitively cut free from the Soviet bloc, 
could not even fall back on the Movement of Non-aligned Countries, 
itself all but disintegrated, which they had held at arm's length for 
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many years. Suddenly, they found themselves directly within the 
European sphere of influence, which they had never completely left 
anyway, thanks to the adoption of a mixed economy and to trade. 


The Economic Situation 


Since the death of Tito in May 1980, Yugoslavia has had to face a 
dramatic debt crisis which had built up during the senile years of the 
legendary field-marshall. The population discovered that their well- 
being, the envy of the entire eastern bloc, was based on a mountain 
of debt. 


Socialist self-management — a system in which “pessimism was for- 
bidden” and where everything was planned “down to the last detail” 
— proved a failure, having fallen victim to a form of feudalism in eco- 
nomic life. Bureaucrats were not answerable to the state nor did they 
have to take account of market forces. 


Foreign trade, however, seemed to improve. As of 1983, Yugoslavia’s 
exports surpassed imports. 


Yugoslavia was one of the model pupils of the International Mone- 
tary Fund (MF). At a meeting of the Yugoslav-American Economic 
Council in New York on 21 November 1989, an IMF representative 
praised Yugoslavia’s foreign trade, but criticized its wage policy which 
he viewed as inflationary. He stated that the fight against inflation 
would not succeed until “structural changes” were made. The World 
Bank representative, Mr. Eugenio Lari, admitted that despite all the 
problems, it was almost a pleasure to turn to the Yugoslav case after 
several months spent studying the hopelessly intricate situation in 
Poland, Hungary and the German Democratic Republic (GDR). 


‘The stabilization policy which the Federal Government of Mr. Ante 


Markovic had launched in December 1989 was aimed initially at 
breaking the hyper-inflationary spiral (+ 1,200% in 1989). The new 
dinar, worth 10,000 old dinars, was pegged to the mark (1 mark to 
7 dinars) and made convertible. At the same time, stringent finan- 
cial discipline was imposed on companies — half of which were bank- 
rupt — by means of interest rates and a wage freeze. The lifting of 
import restrictions was to drive prices down. 


2 One dollar was then worth 20 dinars; at the beginning of 1990 it was sel- 
ling for more than 90,000. Inflation ran at over 2,500% for 1989 and the 
population’s standard of living thus reverted to that of the 1970s and even 
to that of the 1960s, in the case of Macedonia. 
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As in Poland, inflation was whittled back to 120% in 1990. But that 
feat entailed drastic disinflation during the first half of the year and 
masked a trend reversal as of August 1990. Renewed political uncer- 
tainty once again brought the dinar under pressure, unleashing a 
spate of conversions of dinar into foreign currency accounts, as good 
money drove out bad. The resulting fall-off in tourism dried up one 
of the principal sources of foreign exchange. Contracting exports, 
which the republics blamed on an overvalued exchange rate, com- 
pounded the shortage of foreign exchange needed to ensure con- 
vertibility, triggering an inflationary surge. 


As in Poland, relative success in curbing inflation was achieved at 
the cost of acute recession, which came after a decade of stagnation 
or even negative growth, which for the first time in the post-war 
period brought the standard of living to a level comparable to some 
20 years before. 


The external trade deficit once again worsened as trade shifted to 
countries with stronger currencies. The termination of contracts with 
the former GDR and reduced oil supplies from the USSR were some 
of the immediate causes of reduced countertrade (barter). The adop- 
tion of world market prices and the settlement of trade transactions 
with the USSR and the countries of eastern Europe in foreign cur- 
rency further aggravated Yugoslavia’s export difficulties. Another 
devaluation (1 mark to 9 dinars) was introduced, though it fell far 
short of the 40% devaluation proposed by the Republics. External 
debt, which had subsided somewhat, rapidly regained the level of 
the 1980s to stand at some 20 billion dollars. 


The lack of transparency and of political pluralism, together with 
bureaucratic bungling in the management of aid, further fuelled mis- 
givings and nationalist sentiment. Statistics can serve many purposes. 
In Yugoslavia, as in the USSR, the better-off Republics felt that they 
were subsidizing the “backward” ones, which were exploiting them; 
these “backward” ones in turn felt exploited by having to supply raw 
materials and energy at less than world prices. 


This strengthened resistance by the Republics to any further central- 
ization and to attempts by the Federal Government to impose a degree 
of shared responsibility for debt management and the stabilization 


policy. 
The Nationalist Response 
In view of the dramatic increase of the foreign debt and the extent 


of the economic crisis, the first remedy to be mooted was the reform 
of the state apparatus. But two options came into conflict: Slovenia, 
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_ Croatia and Kosovo advocated greater autonomy for the Republics 


and the regions, while Serbia favoured more central control and fewer 
divisions. These opposing positions coincided with strategies of the 
ethnic groups concerned, which had either separatist or unitary lean- 
ings. 


Slovenian and Macedonian conservatives — as well as the Macedo- 
nian Orthodox Church — hold that the Federal Yugoslav state was 
born at Jajce in 1943 rather than in 1918, founded by the communist 
Croat Tito while the country was under German occupation and the 
king was exiled to London. - 


Serbia, on the other hand, the largest of the Republics, which was at 
the origin of the monarchical, centralized Yugoslavia, considers itself 
to be the custodian of a project for national restoration. Indeed, the 
populist Serb leader Slobodan Milosevic views the present Yugosla- 
via as the creation of a heroic Serbia. 


The option which first found concrete expression was that for auton- 
omy, though in rather special circumstances. A powerful protest 
movement sprang up in March 1981 in Kosovo, the poorest region 
of Yugoslavia, where the average wage is one-sixth that of Slovenia. 
Although the movement had obvious social reasons, it crystallized 
around the nationalist aspirations of the Albanian majority. At over 
two million, Albanians are numerically the third largest ethnic group 
in Yugoslavia. The protest was put down with extreme violence, a 
state of emergency immediately declared and the region isolated from 
the rest of the world. Albanian claims for statehood were summar- 
ily rejected. 


The event, which had shocked the Federal authorities, became the 
pretext for relaunching the idea of recentralization. 


Thereafter, to varying degrees but nonetheless unanimously, almost 
all Yugoslav politicians then in office latched on to the theme of 


5 An unexpected turn of events played into the hands of a hitherto un- 
known politician: Serbs in Kosovo had also started demonstrating against 
their Albanian compatriots and they too being put down with truncheons, 
one Slobodan Milosevic took up the cudgels with a cry that would become 
legendary: “No-one will ever beat this people (the Serbs) again!”. It was 
for this specific reason that in autumn 1987, Slobodan Milosevic and his 
followers, determined to respond more decisively to the crisis in Kosovo, 
ousted Ivan Stambolic and his colleagues from the direction of the Com- 
munist League and the Government of Serbia. Their policy was aimed at 
“repairing the injustice done to Serbia”. Tito, who Milosevic dreams of 
replacing, had allegedly done everything to humiliate Serbia, aided and 
abetted by the “plot between the Vatican and the Comintern”. 
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nationalism to retain power, while aspirants did the same in order to 
attain it. 


The current resort to ethnicism in the European countries of the 
Danube and the Balkans is no more than the continuation of the so- 
called “national” movements set in motion by France, England and 
Russia in the nineteenth century. On two occasions — during the two 
World Wars — the occupying powers in the Balkans, whether ally or 
foe, manipulated the leaders of the mini-states installed at the turn 
of the century to suit themselves, thus aggravating the conflict. It is 
therefore an interrupted train of events which has inevitably resumed 
its course following the demise of Soviet influence. 


In Slovenia, for example, where the market economy swiftly took 
hold, the threat represented by the aggressive and conservative pol- 
icy of Slobodan Milosevic has combined with the impact of the eco- 
nomic crisis and initial disenchantment with economic liberalization 
to provoke a resurgence of nationalist sentiment, fuelling the desire 
to draw nearer to a wealthy and seemingly beckoning Europe. 


Let us take the example of Croatia. While Slovenia underwent grad- 
ual political liberalization, Croatia remained under an authoritarian 
régime which took pains to repress anything vaguely reminiscent of 
Croatian nationalism. Nevertheless, elections in May 1990 resulted 
in a landslide victory for the most nationalistic and radical party, the 
Croatian Democratic Union (Hrvatska Demokratska Zajednica, HDZ) 
led by Franjo Tudjman, which rejected the existing order. A new 
régime was established espousing traditional values and the Catho- 
lic Church, its declared model being western democracy, a state 
guided by the rule of law and the free market. The Republic of Croa- 
tia aspired to becoming a true nation-state, where Serbs would have 
minority status. The Serbs maintained that the new Croatian Consti- 
tution of December 1990 denied outright the existence of a Serb 
minority in Croatia. 


Under the previous Constitution, both the Serb and the Croat nations 
embodied the sovereignty of the Republic on an equal footing. The 
Serbs were offended by the new policy, which they perceived as dis- 
dainful of them, and by the change of flag. The situation was still so 
embryonic that after the end of the League of Yugoslav Communists’ 
monopoly of political power in January 1990 and the holding of free 
elections in each of the Republics that same year, the presidents of 
the six Republics met several times to discuss the restructuring of 
Yugoslavia. Their positions were, however, completely’ inflexible: 
Croatia and Slovenia favoured a confederation, Serbia and Montene- 
gro a federation and Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia an inter- 
mediate arrangement. Negotiations were held in March 1991 between 
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the Yugoslav Ministry of Defense and the Republics, with a view to 
disbanding para-military groups, but the Croatian and Slovenian Gov- 
ernments refused to disarm their militias. None of the parties being 
ready to compromise, a crisis finally erupted in June 1991, when Slo- 
venia and Croatia proclaimed their independence and hence their 
secession from Yugoslavia. 


The Outbreak of Hostilities 


Already in early 1991 it was abundantly clear that independence was 
high on the agenda in at least two Republics of the Yugoslav Feder- 
ation, namely Slovenia and Croatia. Nor could one fail to see that 
these secessions would inevitably upset the political and territorial 
status quo in south-eastern Europe, if only on account of the hetero- 
geneity and the intermingling of different ethnic groups within Yugo- 
slavia. It was likely that a crisis among the Yugoslav Republics would 
assume dramatic proportions and would be difficult to contain within 
the frontiers of the Federation. In short, the major powers, who per- 
ceived themselves as having international responsibilities, should 
have taken an interest in the matter. 


From the beginning, Germany had a completely different attitude. 
Well before the Government itself adopted a stance, press and politi- 
cal circles reacted unanimously and immediately. They supported 
the secession of Croatia and Slovenia. The reason given for this was 
the right of Slovenians and Croats to self-determination. This right 
was not invoked, however, when the Serb communities of Croatia 
and later of Bosnia, refused to be separated from rump Yugoslavia. 


At that stage, the chain of events was already under way that would 
transform the Yugoslav crisis into a full-blown conflict. 


Just as the Slovenian secession had set the precedent for that of Croa- 
tia, the two together were also to provoke the secession of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.* 


* One cannot but conclude that the European governments displayed an 
astounding ignorance of history and geography. Without going into the 
historical origins of the differences and divergencies between Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenians, Orthodox, Catholics and Muslims, it should nonetheless 
be highlighted that the events and the ramifications of the Second World 
War are still weighing too heavily on all the Yugoslav peoples to allow 
for the slightest possibility that the internal boundaries of the Federation 
could be acceptable and accepted once they became the borders of sepa- 
rate states. 
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There was first of all the lightning war in Slovenia, which proved a 
humiliation for the federal Yugoslavian army, which, to everyone’s 
surprise, withdrew from the Republic. The EC and Yugoslav separ- 
atists were at pains to discredit the federal Yugoslav army in this mat- 
ter, thus to some extent paving the way for the militias. 


In Croatia in contrast, where the new authorities denied the existence 
of the Serb minority, the crisis degenerated into a more protracted, 
bloodier conflict. 


After the initial hostilities in the Krajina region of Croatia, EC diplo- 
mats, who had agreed to recognize Slovenia and Croatia, could already 
begin to realize the seriousness of the problem posed by the hap- 
hazard territorial distribution of nationalities, even in a case involv- 
ing only one seemingly small minority. 


These diplomats and their advisers must have realized that in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina the problem was much more serious, as three nation- 
alities were distributed at random throughout that territory. Yet that 
problem was overlooked, although statistics from communal cen- 
suses clearly showed this up. As a precautionary measure, the dip- 
lomats advocated the holding o a referendum on the principle of 
independence. 


THE FLARE-UP IN BOSNIA 


In Tito’s Yugoslavia, the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina was com- 
posed of three peoples, namely, Muslims, Croats and Serbs.° 


None of these groups constitutes an absolute majority in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Muslims form the largest group (44% of the total popu- 
lation), followed by Serbs (42%) and Croats(17%). Technically there- 
fore, there is neither majority nor minority. The basis of agreement 
for co-existence among the ethnic groups in Bosnia-Herzegovina was 
their equality under the constitution. The Republic was one of equal 
nations and not of equal citizens, since a combination of any two 
nations would automatically produce a majority. The constitutional 
arrangement prior to the war in Bosnia was therefore based on the 
fundamental principle of consensus among the three ethnic groups. 
Only strict observance of this principle guaranteed that the rights of 
each group would not be threatened. 


Wr 


The Muslims, as Slavs who speak Serbo-Croat, were not freated as a sep- 
arate nationality prior to 1970. Their only distinguishing feature was their 
cultural and religious identification with Islam (Sunni) — a heritage from 
the period of Turkish domination. 
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Elections 


The referenda were very much at the root of the collapse of Yugo- 
slavia and the ensuing hostilities. Serb villages in the middle of 
Kosovo voted by referendum for autonomy and for becoming part 
of Serbia. These referenda were either recognized or ignored by their 
neighbours, (Serb enclaves in Croatia, for instance) or by interna- 
tional bodies (e.g, Bosnia and Macedonia), not because the referen- 
da were marred by irregularities, but because of the different bal- 
ances of power involved. 


On each occasion, the priority given to the principle of the nation- 
state gave rise to exclusion, tension and to hostilities. 


As in most other countries of the former Soviet Empire, the victori- 
ous candidates were either outright nationalists or had campaigned 
on nationalistic platforms. Mention should also be made of the scale 
of abstention, which has been overlooked by western media and 
politicians. We should bear in mind the predictions made concern- 
ing the first free elections in Bosnia-Herzegovina on 18 November 
1990. Most observers had forecast a victory for non-nationalistic par- 
ties favourable to the reform programme of the Federal Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. A. Markovic. Yet, on the evening of 18 November 1990, it 
turned out that the nationalist parties had not only secured a large 
majority of votes but also control of the new institutions of the repub- 
lie. 


Stranka Demokratske Akcije, SDA, (Democratic Action Party) 


This predominantly Muslim party led by the Bosnian President Alija 
Izetbegovic favours an independent, multi-ethnic state. Bosnian ter- 
ritorial defense units are akin to local militia groups and constitute 
the principal military support of this Bosnian government. They are 
composed mainly of Muslims, but also include Croats and Serbs. 


Srpska Demokratska Stranka, SDS, (Serb Democratic Party) 


The Serb Democratic Party is headed by Radovan Karadzic and 
supports the cantonization of Bosnia-Herzegovina along ethnic lines, 
with the leaders being drawn from the majority group in each region. 
The Party is claiming 64% of Bosnian territory for Bosnian Serbs. 


Hrvatska Demokratska Zajednica, HDZ (Croatian Democratic 
Community for the Croats) 


In Bosnia-Herzegovina, this party is divided into two factions. Its 
present head, Mr. Mate Boban, is widely regarded as a puppet of the 
Croatian President Franjo Tudjman. In July 1992, Boban proclaimed 
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an autonomous Croatian state in Bosnia-Herzegovina, embracing most 
though not exclusively Croat areas in the region. Boban represents 
some 35% of Bosnian Croats living mostly in western Bosnia, a pre- 
dominantly Croatian region© 


Of the seven newly elected members of the Presidency of Republic, 
three belonged to the SDA (two representatives of the Muslims and 
a representative of non-constituent national groups in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina), two to the SDS and two the HDZ. 


In the ensuing weeks, SDA President Izetbegovic became President 
of the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Mr. Krajisnik (SDS) President 
of the Parliament and Mr. J. Pelivan (HDZ) Head of an SDA-SDS-HDZ 
government coalition. 


The Cantonization of Bosnia-Herzegovina 


The crucial period for Bosnia-Herzegovina started in 1991 when the 
EC accorded diplomatic recognition to that and to the other Republics 
desiring it. 


At the end of winter 1991, as the fighting subsided in Croatia and the 
United Nations decided to deploy peace-keeping forces there, the 
risk of the conflict spilling over into Bosnia-Herzegovina was becom- 
ing increasingly clear. Unable to reach agreement on the political 
future of the latter region, its three ethnic groups prepared actively 
for war. While the Muslims and Croats were mostly in favour of inde- 
pendence, the Serbs insisted on remaining within Yugoslavia. 


Indeed, since the start of the problems, the Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
have clearly shown their desire to remain with those who wanted to 
preserve a Yugoslavia, rejecting the idea of an independent Bosnia 
where they feared they would constitute a minority defeated in 
advance. Their change of attitude came following the conference on 
peace in Bosnia organized by the EC in February 1992. The Serbs 
negotiated a new structure for the Republic with the EC. They reached 
an agreement with the Muslims and the Croats on an independent 
Bosnia-Herzegovina which was sovereign and territorially intact, with 
the proviso that power would be exercised based on the territorial 
principle. In other words, wherever a national group was predom- 
inant in a region it would exercise the political power, with minor- 
ity rights guaranteed for the other ethnic groups. This formula is also 
known as “cantonization”. Broader issues such as the armed forces, 


6 The nationalist parties faced little or no competition within their respect- 


ive spheres of influence. 
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currency and the organization of the market were left for subsequent 
negotiations. 


As traditional rural dwellers, the Serbs are the legal owners of some 
64% of the land in Bosnia-Herzegovina. This explains their claim to 
two-thirds of the territory while representing only 34% of the popu- 
lation. Themselves traditional city-dwellers, the Muslims own very 
little of the land and are opposed to cantonization. The Serb leaders’ 
offer of Serb lands as compensation was never discussed. 


Some Serb leaders are anti-communist and others monarchist. Serbs 
perceive Croats and Muslims as their historic enemies. It is well known 
that Serbs had been massacred by Ante Pavilec’s Nazi Croat state dur- 
ing the Second World War, aided and abetted by a good many Mus- 
lims. Serbs wish to prevent their erstwhile executioners from reas- 
serting themselves today. They believe that cantonization offers 
sufficient protection of their national rights. 


On 18 March 1992, the Muslims, represented by Izetbegovic, and the 
Croats accepted the principle of cantonization. The sovereignty of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and its division into cantons was undergirded 
by a document signed by a senior EC official, Mr. Jose Cutilheiro. 
The plan did not spell out how the boundaries of the cantons would 
be drawn, nor did it take account of the intermingling of ethnic groups 
in certain regions, which made any division a very touchy subject. 


Furthermore, the EC had made acceptance of cantonization a pre- 
condition for international recognition. Once recognition was obtained, 
however, Izetbegovic promptly reneged on cantonization. 


The Referendum 


In October 1991 the Muslim and Croat members of parliament approved 
documents which opened the way for secession by the Republic of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The majority of Serb members had already left 
that session of Parliament. 


The Muslim and Croat politicians of the Republic continued to press 
for independence and, in December 1991, the collective presidency 
applied for diplomatic recognition by the European Community. 
Defending the decision to seek independence, President Alija Izet- 
begovic stated in a television interview (quoted by the Yugoslavian 
press agency Tanjug in a communiqué dated 22 December 1991) 
“The choice for us whether we want to be independent and equal 
or whether we want to be part of a Greater Serbia.” According to 
another Tanjug communiqué, dated 31 December, the president 
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seemed to indicate that the Bosnian leadership envisaged a form of 
loose confederation for Yugoslavia. 


Within the EC, for diplomatic and political reasons, the offer of inde- 
pendence had to be made to all the Republics. In the case of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina the EC created a particularly unfortunate state of affairs 
by doing this. If Yugoslavia really did break up there was every rea- 
son to believe that Bosnia-Herzegovina — Yugoslavia in miniature — 
would follow suit. 


The committee of legal advisers headed by R. Badinter and attached 
to the EC Conference on Peace in Yugoslavia, partially recognized 
this when it recommended that, before any official recognition by 
the EC, a referendum on independence should be held in the Repub- 
lic of Bosnia. 


The Badinter Committee stipulated clearly, however, that this should 
be “a referendum of all the citizens, without distinction”. 


In January 1992 some SDS leaders proclaimed the “Serb Republic of 
Bosnia” (hereinafter Serb Republic) which would be put into effect 
if the independence of Bosnia-Herzegovina were recognized. These 
SDS leaders apparently hoped their action would avert the possibil- 
ity of secession from the Yugoslav Federation by regions of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina with a Serb population (especially where they were in 
a minority). At the same time, they announced that they no longer 
regarded the Bosnian President and Minister of Foreign Affairs as the 
legitimate representatives abroad of the Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
They also accused the country’s Muslim and Croat communities of 
destroying the basis on which federal unity had been established by 
insisting on independence, thereby forcing the Serb community in 
turn to proclaim its independence. Nonetheless, the SDS members 
continued to participate in the political life of the Republic. 


Shortly afterwards, still in January 1992, the SDA and HDZ members 
of parliament voted in favour of a referendum on the independence 
of the Republic, in order to fulfil one of the pre-conditions for re- 
cognition laid down by the European Community. Some members 
of the HDZ subsequently expressed reservations about this decision. 
The SDS leadership for its part refused to recognize the decision as 
legal, arguing that it had not been taken by the full assembly and had 
therefore not been approved by the three nationalities. 


The referendum was organized in February 1992, and it was at this 
point that the constitutional arrangement collapsed. 


The Serbs, who were opposed to an independent Bosnia, massively 
boycotted the referendum. The Muslims and Croats joined forces to 
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form a majority which voted for independence and on the basis of 
this majority (slightly over 60%) international recognition of the Repub- 
lic was accorded on 7 April 1992. Clearly, by agreeing to take part 
in the referendum, the Muslims and Croats had violated the funda- 
mental principle of consensus. Internal legitimacy had been forfeited 
to international legitimacy.’ 


The local Serb leaders promptly made good their intention and declared 
the independence of the Serb Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, formed 
by the self-proclaimed autonomous regions which they already con- 
trolled. The Serb leaders then set about implementing a Serb Repub- 
lic inside Bosnia-Herzegovina, by such measures as the reorganiza- 
tion of the police forces in the regions under their control. On 31 
March they announced that the Bosnian government would have no 
further power over these police forces and that their own laws would 
apply. On 7 April they declared the independence of the “Serb Repub- 
lic of Bosnia-Herzegovina”. 


Supported by units of the Yugoslav federal army based in these ter- 
ritories or withdrawn from Croatia, they began in April to take advan- 
tage of their military superiority to launch a series of offensives, aimed 
at linking their enclaves with one another and with Serbia and in the 
process acquiring as much territory as possible. A few months later 
they had achieved their declared intention and gained control of 
around two-thirds of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Several hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, the great majority Muslims, had become refugees, 
either in their republic of origin or in other parts of the former Yugo- 
slavia. It gradually became clear that not all these refugees were flee- 
ing the fighting. Large numbers of them had been driven out by the 
victorious troops, sometimes having been grouped and selected in 
internment camps. In the course of the summer, terms like “ethnic 
cleansing” began appearing regularly in the world’s media. 


The position of the Croats in Bosnia-Herzegovina adds to the doubts 
about the validity of this referendum. For in fact, the Croats voted | 
for independence largely for tactical reasons even though they have 
no wish to live in a Bosnia-Herzegovina dominated by the Muslims; 
still less do they want to live in a rump Yugoslavia dominated by the 
Serbs. Tactical manoeuvring of this kind cannot be regarded as 
acceptance of an independent unitary state; and indeed they have 


7 Even this international legitimacy was open to doubt. The Badinter Com- 
mittee had requested that all the citizens of Bosnia-Herzegovina should 
take part in the vote, but this did not happen. In the very tense politi- 
cal situation, the murder of a Serb by a Muslim at a Serb wedding was 
enough to precipitate the conflict. 
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Nearly all the refugees are women, children or old people. This group from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina are given shelter in a sports centre in Sremska 
Mitrovica, Serbia. 


since acted against such a notion by declaring the independent state 
of Herceg-Bosna. 


The Croats of Bosnia-Herzegovina vow allegiance to Zagreb and not 
to Izetbegovic. The creation of an entity called Herceg-Bosna in west- 
ern Herzegovina (largely populated by Croats and adjoining the Croa- 
tian territory in central Dalmatia) is a clear indication of the contempt 
in which the Croats hold the little that remains of Izetbegovic’s author- 
ity. Western Herzegovina lives under the Croatian flag, applies Croa- 
tian laws, recognizes Croatian money and shelters Croatian troops.® 


8 On 3 July 1992, Mate Boban proclaimed the setting up of a semi-auto- 
nomous Croat state within Bosnia-Herzegovina, comprising one-third of 
the Bosnian territory not under Serb control. The status of this Republic, 
known as the “Croatian Community of Herceg-Bosna”, was to be that of 
an autonomous Croat territory in the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The territory claimed by Mate Boban for the new Republic mainly com- 
prises a region some 120 km long by 110 km wide, covering most of Her- 
zegovina, the region of Posavina in northern Bosnia and a district of Sara- 
jevo, called Stup. This region contains many towns and villages with a 
Muslim or Serb majority. ; 


Boban’s proclamation of the “Community of Herceg-Bosna” is generally 
held to have been guided by Franjo Tudjman who has never made any 
secret of his territorial ambitions in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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Muslim and Croat aims coincided to the extent that neither group 
wanted to be part of a reduced Yugoslavia. But, unlike the Croats, 
the Muslims wanted an independent Bosnia-Herzegovina and voted 
accordingly in the referendum. However, the Muslims represented 
only a minority of the total population and, moreover, the plan they 
and Izetbegovic have been pursuing, to transform Bosnia from a 
Republic composed of equal nations into a republic of equal citizens, 
was at odds with the internal constitutional principle of consensus 
among the three nations. 


The Muslims’ tactics in the war still raging in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
have been to maintain at least the semblance of an alliance with the 
Croats to allow them to concentrate on combatting their most danger- 
ous adversaries, the Serbs. But the growing number of armed clashes 
between Muslims and Croats made this alliance increasingly difficult 
to maintain — both sides always having been clear that it could only 
be of a temporary nature. 


As regards strategy, the aim of the Muslims is to defend the inter- 
nationally recognized status of Bosnia-Herzegovina at all costs, even 
if this seems to entail the deliberate sacrifice of their own people.’ 


Reinforcing Cultural Identities 


In their nationalist schemes the local politicians can count on the help 
of religion — the Croatian Catholic Church on the one hand, Serbian 
Orthodox Church on the other, and the Muslims. The churches are 
seeking to reclaim the place that the Tito regime took from them. 
They are fuelling the hatreds, talking all the while about “human 
rights”. 


The Catholic Church, delighted to be rid of the communist ideology, 
is hard at work behind the appearances of moderation and good 
sense. Ultra-nationalist priests of the Catholic Church have played 
an important propaganda role among Croatian migrants in Germany. 
The bishops of Slovenia and Croatia gave immediate support to the 
declarations of independence, though hypocritically rejecting the 
accusation that they were engaging in politics. 


Recently leaked confidential UN reports indicate that a series of atroci- 
ties committed against the Muslims in Sarajevo (generally blamed on the 
Serbs), ranging from the massacre in the queue outside a baker’s shop 
to a mortar attack on the cemetery in Sarajevo, were in fact carried out 
by the Muslims themselves in order to gain international sympathy, which 
they consider essential for an outside military intervention. 
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As to the Orthodox Church, it too is closely aligned with the politi- 
cal hierarchy and the media. Despite being a communist, the Serb 
leader, Slobodan Milosevic, has skilfully managed to reconcile his 
party with the traditional forms of Serb nationalism, starting with its 
clerical component. 


Lastly, the partitioning of Bosnia-Herzegovina between Serbia and 
Croatia has encouraged the emergence of a pan-Islamic awareness 
in this region, where some 1.8 million Muslims live. This phenome- 
non is gradually gaining ground throughout Yugoslavia where there 
are 4.5 million Sunni Muslims, i.e. 20% of the Yugoslav population. 
The Islamists are meeting with resistance from the churches, whether 
Catholic or Orthodox, especially in Serbia, Macedonia and Kosovo. 
The result is an amalgam of nationalism and membership of a relig- 
ious community which has helped to cement the new Islamic iden- 
tity. We have thus seen the rise to prominence of political leaders 
campaigning on a platform of religious propaganda. The introduc- 
tion of the Koran into public life has almost become a political pro- 
gramme. The increasingly radical attitude adopted by the Bosnian 
president Alija Izetbegovic, is a striking example in this respect.!° 


The Arms Traffic 


The sale of weapons has continued throughout the Yugoslav con- 
flict, which provided a new outlet at the end of the Cold War. Before 
the outbreak of the Serbo-Croat conflict in the summer of 1991, a 
gigantic arms traffic was set up through Hungary to Croatia which 
was anxious to obtain the weapons it lacked. Tens of thousands of 
kalashnikovs transiting from Hungary to Croatia were thus intercepted 
at Virovitica in the spring of 1991, in other words, a few months 
before the war in Slovenia. The Yugoslav government condemned 
this traffic: in another time and another place the international com- 
munity would not have failed to speak out against such interference 
by a foreign country in the affairs of a neighbour in time of crisis. 


10 Ts Izetbegovic really entirely convincing? As author of a Muslim mani- 
festo in 1972 he did after all suggest that the social and political model 
for Bosnia could be....Pakistan, a country not generally noted for its pro- 
gressiveness! In his public pronouncements Itzetbegovic regularly speaks 
in favour of'an Islamic state in Bosnia and canvasses international sup- 
port by visiting as many Muslim governments as possible (Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Iran...) Lastly, without joining in the hysteria of the Serb govern- 
ment media, the financing of Islamic fundamentalist orgahizations by Iran 
or Saudi Arabia should not pass unmentioned. A recent notable addi- 
tion to the list of Islamic states which have reacted to the Bosnian situ- 
ation is Turkey. 
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According to one international drugs monitoring centre, the Croat 
diaspora (Chile, Brazil, Argentina) has sent container loads of cocaine 
to pay for the purchase of weapons. On 9 October 1991, the Swiss 
Minister of Justice revealed the existence of arms trafficking by the 
Albanian minority in Kosovo who were buying weapons with the 
profits made from the sale of heroin in Switzerland. 


The thousands of Armbrust (cross-bow) rocket-launchers used in 
Yugoslavia are manufactured by MBB (Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm), 
a subsidiary of Deutsche Aerospace, a major manufacturer of aircraft, 
helicopters, missiles and other weapons of all kinds. The Armbrust 
is obtainable only through dealers because no army in the world has 
adopted it officially. It transits through countries like Singapore which 
holds manufacturing licences for the production of German weap- 
ons (Armbrust, but also the SAR.80 rifles sold to Slovenia and Croa- 
tia) or else it comes directly from Germany itself. The firm Hecker & 
Koch, on the other hand, sells the automatic weapons it produces to 
Yugoslavia by way of Greece and Hellenic Arms. 


The Yugoslav conflict also provides the German government and 
arms manufacturers with a splendid opportunity to get rid of out- 
dated East German weapons stocks, in particular the AK-74 rifles. 
The prices are so low that the independent arms merchants are furi- 
ous. Samuel Cummings, the largest of them, has said that the col- 
lapse of the USSR and the sale of the weapons stocks of East bloc 
countries have brought him to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Nor is the Yugoslav conflict a matter of indifference to the twenty- 
eight Czechoslovak companies (twenty of them now privatized) which 
are authorized to sell weapons and which account for 8% of the 
country’s GNP. A cargo of Czech arms sold in Nigeria for 1.5 billion 
dollars in June 1991 transitted through Romania before being loaded 
at Budapest airport, instead of by the usual route, via Hamburg... This 
is not just transit but virtual door-to-door delivery! And what does 
the Czech president, the well-known humanist, Vaclev Havel, do 
about it? He declares himself “responsible but not guilty”. 


The embargo is a huge hoax. The directives, which are in any case 
impossible to implement, are simply being side-stepped. The war 
economy is in full swing; there is petrol for the tanks and munitions 
for the weapons. And in any case, in the logic of commerce, the 
more destruction takes place, the more new markets there will be 
for the industrialized countries. The capitalist world is in deep reces- 
sion at present and is looking for something to stimulate economic 
recovery — a fact we should never forget: for it the war is a good 
thing. 
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The Similarity of Propaganda 


The similarity in the propaganda methods used by the different nation- 
alist camps is striking. The media are still controlled by former com- 
munist leaders who have lost none of their old totalitarian habits. 
Consequently they report the facts that suit their respective author- 
ities and suppress or distort others, sometimes subtly, sometimes 
grossly. They contribute effectively to maintaining the psychosis care- 
fully fostered or concocted by the authorities against a background 
of unconfirmed rumours and over-dramatization. The psychosis is 
reciprocal. Seemingly sensible people firmly believe that Albanian 
nurses kill Serbian babies, or that Serb doctors sterilize Albanian chil- 
dren on pretext of vaccinating them. 


The propaganda of the two sides — Serb and Croat alike — describes 
the enemy in practically the same terms borrowed directly from the 
vocabulary of the Forties. According to one Croat newspaper, Croa- 
tia has been invaded by “the barbarian, aggressor from the east”, and 
the Serb government is like Hitler. Just as Hitler once used the Sude- 
tan Germans to conquer Czechoslovakia, so Serbia is allegedly using 
the Serb minority in the Krajina to subdue Croatia; Milan Babic, the 
leader of the Krajinian Serbs, is the “new Henlein” and Milosevic the 
“modern Hitler”. As in Nazi Germany, mobilization for war is serv- 
ing to divert attention from Serbia’s socio-economic problems. Accord- 
ing to the Croatian film producer Kreso Dolencic the Serbs are “wild 
beasts from the east’, “apes” with a sub-primitive cultural level. As 
Charlotte-Farah Souibes has rightly emphasized, the urgent appeals 
made by the Croatian president, Franjo Tudjman, for the European- 
ization of the conflict, diplomatically or militarily, are prompted partly 
by the wish to prove his western credentials, but also partly to encour- 
age the West to embark on a crusade against the East. “Presenting 
the enemy as the forces of evil serves to highlight the cultural differ- 
ences,” she adds. 


In Serbia, an atmosphere of “orchestrated plot” has been generated 
— a conspiracy managed by an enlarged Germany bent on revenge, 
allied to the Vatican, the Free Masons, the Ustases and even the Comin- 
tern, against which the Serbs too consider themselves to be fighting 
for the defence of Europe. The Croats are simply potential perpetra- 
tors of genocide who deserve no quarter. Slobodan Milosevic never 
misses an opportunity to fan the flames by supporting Serb extre- 
mists in order to prevent any political settkement. The Serb media 
brandish the spectre of another genocide, recalling the crimes com- 
mitted by the fascist, Croat Ustases against the Serbs (generally for- 
getting the Jews and the gypsies) during the Nazi occupation. Serb 
nationalist ideologues have ordained that (with the Jews) the Serb 
people has suffered most in history. In this respect, the comparison 
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between Serbia and Israel is noteworthy. This paranoia is fuelled daily 
by a television, radio and press in the pay of the government. 


Violations of the Laws of War 


All the belligerents in Bosnia-Herzegovina have violated humanitar- 
ian law and the laws of war in differing degrees. 


The efforts of the international community to restore peace in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina have largely ended in failure. The United Nations, the 
European Union and the United States have concentrated on the 
negotiations and the enforcement of the cease-fires. Despite impos- 
ing military and trade sanctions the international community has not 
been able to halt or prevent infringements of the laws of war in the 
war-zones or in the occupied zones where there is little or no fight- 


ing. 


Ethnic cleansing is at the root of most of the violations of human 
rights committed in Bosnia-Herzegovina since March-April 1992. 


The term “ethnic cleansing” refers to the enforced removal from the 
territory under the control of one ethnic group of individuals belong- 
ing to other ethnic groups. Various methods are used — threats, harass- 
ment and intimidation, use of firearms and explosives against houses, 
shops and business premises, destruction of places of worship and 
cultural establishments, forcible transfer or resetthement of the popu- 





Displaced persons from Lipik, West Slavonia, now a UN protected area, 
return to their homes. But who will help them rebuild their shattered lives? 
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lation, summary executions, atrocities aimed at imposing a reign of 
terror (torture, rape, mutilation of bodies, for example). 


Ethnic cleansing is often accompanied by confiscation of the belong- 
ings — houses, farms, farm implements — of those who are forced to 
leave. In some regions houses and farms have been razed to the 
ground to preclude any possibility of the people returning. 


Many of the inhuman practices used in the zones under Serb domi- 
nation are likewise used in parts of Bosnia-Herzegovina controlled 
by the Muslims and by the “Croatian Community of Herceg-Bosna”. 
To the best of our knowledge, the human rights violations associated 
with ethnic cleansing are not being committed systematically in the 
Muslim-held zones, and when they do occur, they do not seem to be 
part of a deliberate campaign aimed at cleansing these regions of the 
population concerned — which does not make them any less repre- 
hensible. In the sectors held by the “Croatian Community of Herceg- 
Bosna” there are rather more frequent instances of deliberate action 
to force the Serb and Muslim population to leave. 


There are said to be three or four times more Croat and Muslim ref- 
ugees fleeing the Serb-dominated regions of Bosnia-Herzegovina than 
Serb refugees or displaced persons from Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
fact that ethnic cleansing is being carried out on a wider scale in the 
territories occupied by the Serbs undoubtedly has to do with the 
stated political objectives pursued by the Serb nationalists, that is, to 
ensure Serb control of all the territories with a large Serb population, 
and of the adjoining territories which are assimilated to them for logis- 
tical and military reasons. It should be noted that ethnic cleansing 
is not confined solely to the regions where the Serbs form the major- 
ity of the population. In some of the worst-affected towns — Prije- 
dor, for example — the Muslims and Croats were actually in the major- 
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All this lends credence to fears that the ultimate objective is to incorpo- 
rate all the Serb-held sectors of Croatia into a “Greater Serbia”. Whether 
these fears are justified or not, the Serb authorities in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina (and Croatia) openly admit that they refuse to be part of a multi- 
ethnic state, where the Serbs would be in a minority and demand the 
right of self-government. The step from envisaging Serb domination of 
all the regions inhabited by Serbs to expelling all the non-Serb popu- 
lation from those regions is but a short one. The Croat nationalists are 
also partly to blame, having practised discrimination against the Serb 
population in Croatia, which in turn fuelled Serb fears and contributed 
to their ultra-nationalist stance. 
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Three of a group of 500 women and children newly arrived in Split, 
Croatia, from Sarajevo. 


Another factor which has contributed to the intensive ethnic cleans- 
ing in the zones under Serb domination is the clear imbalance in the 
quantities of weapons which the Serb and Muslim populations 
respectively have at their disposal in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


On 3 October 1992, the ICRC was once again led to express its con- 
cern about the restrictions imposed on humanitarian organizations 
seeking access to civilian victims of the conflict. Amnesty Inter- 
national has asked all the belligerents to reveal the whereabouts of 
all the places used for the detention of prisoners, whether controlled 
directly by them or by paramilitary groupings loyal to them. Inter- 
national organizations, in particular the ICRC, must be able to carry 
out regular inspections there. 


The Parties in the Conflict 


A variety of military and paramilitary forces are confronting one 
another in Bosnia-Herzegovina. These forces generally fight along- 
side one of the two adversaries: the Bosnian camp, predominantly 
Muslim and Croat, or the Serbo-Yugoslav camp. Some troops fight 
for both. The political objectives and the military chain of command 
of each of these armed forces are, moreover, obscure. 
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The Muslim Bosnian Forces 


The Bosnian armed forces comprise the territorial defence units of 
the Republic (TO) which group together local defence forces as dis- 
tinct from the Yugoslav army. After the Second World War and under 
the Tito regime the official Yugoslav position was that Yugoslavia, as 
a non-aligned State, was surrounded by enemies — the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) to the west and the Warsaw Pact to 
the east. Confronted with these threats Yugoslavia had to be ready 
to defend its territorial integrity, unity and independence. To pre- 
pare for possible attack by an outside aggressor weapons were stored 
locally all over the country. These weapons had been purchased with 
the help of contributions from the workers in local enterprises and 
stocked in depots in each locality. Each of the six Republics that 
made up Yugoslavia had a territorial defence structure comprising a 
civil defence force (Civilna Zastita) and a local reserve militia. All 
former soldiers of the federal army could be recalled to serve as offi- 
cers of the reserve in the forces of the Republic or the local territo- 
rial defence unit. The TO weapons could be distributed by the gov- 
ernment of the republic after consultation with the federal army and 
the federal government. Most of the weapons stored in the territo- 
rial defence arsenals in Croatia were confiscated by the Yugoslav 
army (JNA) before the outbreak of war. The TO arsenals in the Serb- 
controlled zones in Bosnia-Herzegovina were likewise confiscated 
by Serb paramilitaries and the Yugoslav army. The escalation of the 
armed conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina prompted the Bosnian presi- 
dency to announce a general mobilization of the territorial defence 
units on 4 April 1992. Some of the weaponry being used by the TO 
units at present fighting on behalf of the Bosnian government comes 
from these local arms caches. 


The Croatian Forces 


According to information received, large numbers of Croat paramili- 
taries belonging to the Croatian armed forces (HOS), which have 
links with the extreme right-wing party (HSP) in Croatia, were present 
in western Herzegovina from the beginning of January 1992. Since 
the start of the fighting many Muslim volunteers are said to have 
joined the ranks of the HOS. 


The main Croat military force involved in the fighting in Bosnia is 
the Croatian’ Defence Council (HVO). Officially this is composed of 
Bosnian Croats who have been given permission to leave the Croa- 
tian army to fight as volunteers in Bosnia. Many reports, however, 
speak of close links between the Croatian army and the HVO and 
indicate that units or soldiers of the Croatian army are fighting under 
the HVO flag. In July 1992 part of the leadership of the Croatian 
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Democratic Union CHDZ) of Herzegovina (roughly the Mostar region 
in southern Bosnia-Herzegovina) declared the independence of the 
“Croatian Community of Herceg-Bosna”, adding still further to its 
already tense relations with the Bosnian government. Members of 
the HDZ leadership who support a unitary state remained in the Bos- 
nian government in Sarajevo. 


Armed troops of the Croatian Rights Party, known as the Croatian 
armed forces (Hrvatske Oruzane Snage or HOS) are likewise oper- 
ating in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The HOS troops are actually paramili- 
tary forces which the chief of staff of the Croatian army claims to 
have placed under the command of the Croatian government. 


The soldiers of the Croatian Army (HV) and the Croatian armed forces 
(HOS) generally cooperate with the Bosnian Territorial Defence (TO) 
and the Croatian Defence Council (HVO) which is based in Bosnia. 
In the territories under Muslim and Croat control in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
members of all these formations are regularly to be encountered at 
road blocks. The Bosnian and Croat forces regularly conduct com- 
bined military operations. The Bosnian police force, composed mainly 
of Muslims and Croats, acts on its own but occasionally conducts 
combined operations with one or other of the military forces men- 
tioned above. 


The Croatian government denies sending troops to Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
claiming that the soldiers of the Croatian army who were natives of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and who wished to return to their country at the 
start of the war, were given leave to do so, at their own request. 
According to the Croatian government, these soldiers have returned 
to their country and joined the ranks of the Bosnian Territorial Defence 
(TO) or the Croatian Defence Council (HVO) whose bases are in Bos- 
nia. 


The Serb and Yugoslav Forces 


Following international recognition of the independence of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the fighting rapidly spread to the whole Republic. Troops 
of the Yugoslav army, mobilized Serb reservists and Serb irregulars, 
quickly took control of large areas of the Republic (more than 60% 
of its territory, according to some reports). 


The Yugoslav army (JNA) was already present in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
especially after a number of units withdrawn from Croatia and Slo- 
venia were redeployed in the Republic. It soon became apparent 
that these troops supported the Serb leadership in Bosnia although 
they were supposed to be there to stop fighting between armed 
groups of different nationalities. On 4 May 1992, the Yugoslav fe- 
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deral presidency in Belgrade announced the withdrawal of the JNA 
troops stationed in Bosnia, with the exception that soldiers belong- 
ing to that Republic were authorized to stay there. Only a small por- 
tion of the troops have been withdrawn; most of the personnel and 
the equipment have in fact remained and have been reorganized to 
form the army of the “Serb Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina”. 


Several paramilitary groups from Serbia, joined, it seems, by some 
Bosnians, are fighting alongside Bosnian Serb forces (mobilized reserv- 
ists and the reorganized JNA). Some of these groups were reported 
to be present before the actual outbreak of fighting. 


Before 19 May 1992, JNA forces stationed in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in 
the zones under Serb control in Croatia, in Serbia and in Montene- 
gro, directly attacked Muslim and Croat positions throughout the ter- 
ritory. In a number of cases the JNA attacks were coordinated and 
launched in cooperation with Serb paramilitary groups from both 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Serbia. 


The JNA troops officially withdrew from Bosnia-Herzegovina on 
19 May 1992. The authorities in Belgrade, however, said that 80% of 
the Yugoslav army troops in Bosnia-Herzegovina were Bosnian Serbs 
who were free to stay there and fight alongside the Serb forces after 
the withdrawal of the JNA on 19 May. This represents “a force of at 
least 30,000 men, armed with tanks, artillery, rocket-launchers and a 
large quantity of munitions”, fighting for the Serb cause. These sol- 
diers and their weapons have been incorporated into the Bosnian 
Serb army, the formation of which was announced by Radovan Karad- 
zic, the president of the Serbian Democratic Party (SDS), on 12 May 
1992. It is thought that despite their alleged withdrawal, active sol- 
diers and reservists of the JNA are continuing to operate in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in support of the country’s Serb forces. JNA troops 
belonging to the Uzice corps in Serbia and JNA reservists from Mon- 
tenegro are continuing to attack Bosnian and Croat positions in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. The involvement of armed forces of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia (i.e. Serbia and Montenegro) in attacks on territories 
belonging to another state makes the Federal Republic of Yugosla- 
via one of the belligerent parties in the conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Many of the Serb paramilitary groups can be considered as belliger- 
ent parties. The Bosnian Serb army — most of whose soldiers are 
members of the SDS of Bosnia-Herzegovina — is a local paramilitary 
formation. Paramilitary groups from Serbia also took part in the hos- 
tilities in Bosnia-Herzegovina. These include the forcés commanded 
by Zeljko Raznjatovic (usually known by his nom de guerre, Arkan), 
active chiefly in eastern Bosnia. Other paramilitary units are loyal to 
Vojislav Seselj, the leader of the extreme right-wing Serb Radical Party 
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(Sprska Radikalna Stranka) and the Serb Chetnik Movement (Sprski 
Cetnicki Pokret), and operate throughout Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
paramilitary units known as the White Eagles (Beli Orlovi), loyal to 
Mirko Jovic, are likewise active all over the country, as are the para- 
military groups commanded by Dragoslav Bokan. Helsinki Watch 
interviewed combatants in eastern Bosnia who stated that they had 
been trained by another paramilitary chief based in Serbia, Dragan 
Vasijkovic (alias “Captain Dragan”). All these paramilitary groups 
were involved in the hostilities in Croatia. Helsinki Watch has evi- 
dence that several of them have seriously infringed the laws of war, 
notably by executing hundreds of civilians. 


AND WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


The chain of events set in motion by the European Community’s re- 
cognition of the existence of the Slovene, Croatian and Bosnian states 
continued inexorably. The Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE) and, shortly afterwards, the United Nations in turn 
admitted the new states. This recognition posed a serious legal prob- 
lem in relation to the treaty setting up the CSCE, however, for this 
speaks expressly of the “inviolability” of frontiers. This term was not 
chosen at random. During the last phase of the Helsinki conference 
it was chosen in preference to the notion of “permanency” favoured 
by a number of governments, following an intervention by Spain with 
an eventual settlement of the Gibraltar question in mind. But no- 
one disputed the meaning: the “inviolability” of frontiers means that 
they cannot be modified except by agreement between the States 
concerned. This was manifestly not the case in Yugoslavia where, on 
the contrary, the dissolution of the international frontiers was the 
result of unilateral decisions taken by the authorities of Slovenia, 
Croatia and Bosnia, without the agreement of the federal govern- 
ment and, what is more, in face of opposition from the other mem- 
bers of the federation. One may legitimately say that, at least in lit- 
eral terms, the treaty setting up the CSCE was openly violated without 
the slightest objection being raised. 


This decision had serious implications. Once the frontiers of the new 
states had been recognized, whether implicitly or explicitly, the assis- 
tance openly given at least initially by the Serb government and the 
Serb units of the federal army to the Serb communities opposed to 
the authority of the new Croatian and Bosnian states was bound to 
be categorized as outside interference, or even an attempt at con- 
quest. And even before sanctions were introduced against Serbia 
and Montenegro, united in a new and very much reduced “Yugoslav 
Federation”, almost the entire international community, with the 
exception of Greece, categorically refused to allow it to step into the 
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place of the former Yugoslavia in the international organizations or 
even actually excluded it from those to which it had belonged, such 
as the CSCE. Yet the latter included no provisions for excluding a 
state. 


Added to this is a major concern of American foreign policy which 
seems increasingly to have influenced the behaviour of the United 
States over the Yugoslav crisis. This policy is aimed at strengthen- 
ing the American position in all countries with a Muslim population, 
despite the general hostility of public opinion there towards the United 
States, whether because of its traditional support for Israel or because 
of the Gulf War. The Yugoslavian situation provides an opportunity 
to meet their expectations. 


The architects of American foreign policy got their way all the more 
easily in that, for the United States, Turkey remains a specially impor- 
tant ally both in the eastern Mediterranean and in a large part of the 
former Soviet Union, from the Black Sea to the frontiers of China. 


As a result, at the talks among the western nations which took place 
in the second and third weeks of December, and in particular at the 
meeting of NATO foreign ministers in Brussels on 17 December 1992, 
the American delegation proposed that the decision to lift the embargo 
on arms sales to Bosnia should be taken by the United Nations as 
quickly as possible. But the proposal was rejected. The majority of 
western governments, as well as many American advi- 
sers, were not at that time prepared to follow that course. 


In Moscow, Yugoslavia had by then become a central issue in the 
political struggles, so much so that the Russian Parliament actually 
demanded that, if need be, Russia should exercise its right of veto in 
the Security Council to block any military action, especially against 
Serbia or the Serb community in Bosnia. The United States and their 
partners would no doubt manage to extract the consent of the Rus- 
sian government itself to a UN decision, if only by its abstention, or 
else they would seek other ways of obtaining international backing 
for their intervention. 


The tragedy being played out in Bosnia-Herzegovina could spread 
not only to Kosovo and Macedonia, with the danger of intervention 
by Greece and Bulgaria, but also to Voivodina, where the problem 
of the sizeable Hungarian minority living there could prompt the 
Hungarians of Rumania and Slovakia to reopen the question of the 
borders imposed on Hungary. At present the Romanians and the 
Greeks are supporting Serbia and helping it to bypass the blockade, 
while Hungary has from the outset supported the Croatians. The cri- 
sis could thus spread to the whole of Central Europe, which would 
inevitably pose problems for the German government. 
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The fall of the communist regime in Albania and the powerful resur- 
gence of Serb nationalism as represented by President Slobodan Mil- 
osevic, which has led to Kosovo being deprived of its autonomy, 
have changed the factors in the problem. Now Mr Ibrahim Rugova, 
president of the self-proclaimed “republic” of Kosovo, and Mr Nev- 
zat Halili, leader of the Democratic Prosperity Party of Macedonia, 
representing the interests of the population of Albanian origin, are 
invited to all official functions in Tirana. On 19 July 1992, a decree 
was issued granting dual nationality to all Albanians living outside 
the country. 


Before his election as president of Albania in April 1992, the oppo- 
sition democratic leader, Mr Sali Berisha, stated: “If Milosevic wants 
to realize his dream of a greater Serbia (...) the whole of Albania must 
be ready to go to Kosovo’s help, even if it means crossing the fron- 
tier.” Since then, however, the new president has toned down his 
language in face of the pressing realities, not least of which is the 
disastrous state of the economy which is being propped up by for- 
eign aid. 


In this uncertain situation President Berisha is counting on western 
aid, first and foremost from the United States. The American ambas- 
sador even attended one of his electoral meetings at Korcé and in 
June 1992 Mr Berisha visited Washington, where he obtained most- 
favoured-nation status for Albania, as well as a number of loans, 
which were however judged to be disappointing. The IMF granted 
a loan of 500. million dollars to Albania at the beginning of October 
1992 and Tirana was said to be ready to rent the naval base on Saza 
island to the United States. 


Albanian diplomats have been extremely active in relation to the Mus- 
lim world. A financial agreement was signed with the Islamic Devel- 


opment Bank on 28 October 1992 and President Berisha went to 


Saudi Arabia in December to confirm his country’s membership of 
the Islamic Conference Organization. 


This is the political and strategic backdrop to the question of an inter- 
national military intervention. The western governments have under- 
stood that unless some solution is found to the Bosnian question, 
there is a real danger of escalation of the war which would then 
acquire religious as well as political dimensions. The chain of events 
in a wider conflict is only too clear. Albania, with a Muslim major- 
ity, would be geographically, and hence strategically, the essential 
staging-post between the Muslim states and the Muslim zone of Bos- 
nia. The question of Kosovo, where the great majority of the popu- 
lation is Albanian and Muslim, would inevitably be drawn into the 
conflict, opening up a new theatre of operations, as would also Sand- 
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jak, which has a large Muslim population. Not to forget the Albanian, 
Muslim community in Macedonia, almost one-third of the country’s 
population, who would seize this opportunity to demonstrate the 
national sentiment that inspires some of its more active members. 


The temptation exists to allow the Muslim countries to come to the 
aid of President Izetbegovic’s government, and so bring about a shift 
in the balance of power in Bosnia. Nor should it be forgotten that 
this option has the support of influential members of the American 
administration. Its chief virtue, from their point of view, would be 
in avoiding a direct military intervention requiring the commitment 
of American troops. For politicians constantly concerned with pub- 
lic opinion, this is argument carries great weight and, paradoxically, 
ties in with the most widely expressed concerns of the military author- 
ities. The latter warn constantly about the dangers of an undertak- 
ing which, to be conclusive, cannot be limited to the destruction of 
a few targets such as Serb artillery positions around Sarajevo, or the 
banning of Serb aircraft and helicopters from Bosnian airspace, but 
would have to aim at neutralizing the entire Serb population and ter- 
ritory in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


In a tragic way Yugoslavia has become the testing-ground that shows 
up the full extent of the dangers entailed in the collapse of commu- 
nist power. The general malaise finds an easy outlet in nationalism. 
The “other” — the foreigner, the alien, the immigrant — is a ready- 
made scapegoat. Ethnic passions have been further exacerbated by 
the collapse of the economy. The only thing that might calm the 
situation would be measures to supply the basic needs of this so- 
ciety. But those needs are enormous. And the West — having trum- 
peted its victory over communism — dare not now admit that it is 
unable to assume that responsibility; that it has neither the political 
will nor the financial means to do so. It is now behaving towards 
the East as it has done for decades towards the South, in other words, 
with supreme indifference to the tragedies assailing it. 


That is why it has allowed the powder keg of Yugoslavia to explode. 


Translated from the French 
Language Service, WCC 
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WAR AT THE CROSSROADS: 


AN HISTORICAL GUIDE 
THROUGH THE BALKAN 
LABYRINTH 


by Bill Weinberg and Dorie Wilsnack 
Balkan War Resource Group 


BYZANTINE EMPIRE IN THE BALKANS —1000 





The Balkan region is intensely multicultural. Here you will find not 
only different ethnic groups living in close proximity, but a point of 
crossroads and clash for some of the world’s major religions, cul- 
tural influences and economic systems. While there have been vicious 
wars in the history of the Balkans, these have taken place in the con- 
text of manipulation by outside colonial and imperial powers, and 
the self-serving leaders who cater to these forces. 
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The Balkans as Theatre of Imperial Rivalry 


The peoples of the Balkans come from Illyrian and Slavic stock. The 
Illyrians, ancestors of the Albanians, were among the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the region, arriving before the Seventh Century BC. They 
eventually came under the domination of the Roman Empire. By the 
Fourth Century AD, the declining Empire was divided into two for 
reasons of administrative expediency. The Western branch of the 
Empire remained based in Rome, while the Eastern branch was based 
in Constantinople (today Istanbul), and became known as the By- 
zantine Empire. While the Western branch continued to crumble, the 
Byzantines became more powerful. The border between the two 
empires was drawn right through the Balkans — setting the stage for 
centuries of future conflict. The Slavs moved into the region from the 
north in the Fifth Century AD, with Slavic tribes developing into the 
nations of Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia and Montenegro (united by the 
Serbo-Croatian language), and Slovenia and Macedonia. Under the 
feudal system, smaller regions within these nations maintained a cer- 
tain autonomy — such as Dalmatia and Slavonia in Croatia, Herzego- 
vina in Bosnia, and Kosovo and Vojvodina in Serbia. It is note- 
worthy that the border between the Eastern and Western empires 
corresponds almost precisely with that of present-day Serbia and 
Croatia. The power vacuum left by the decline of Rome allowed Croa- 
tia and Slovenia in the north and west to maintain a degree of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty — although pressure from the Magyars in 
Hungary forced them into the sphere of influence of the Germanic 
powers, suchas the Frankish Kingdom and later the empire of Charle- 
magne. The Serbs, meanwhile, came under the rule of Constantino- 


ple. 


The two branches of the Roman Empire, of course, developed into 
the two great branches of Christianity. Hence, Slovenia and Croatia 
became Roman Catholic, while Serbia and Montenegro became East- 
ern Orthodox. Bosnia, a remote and mountainous region between 
the two spheres of influence, was never effectively under the con- 
trol of either, but developed its own religious “heresy” with popu- 
list and anti-authoritarian overtones, known as Bogomilism — which 
the Catholic powers to the north did their best to exterminate. Mac- 
edonia, at times part of the neighboring Bulgarian Empire, maintained 
independence from the Byzantine Empire until finally falling to Con- 
stantinople in 1018. 


An independent Croatia disappeared in the Twelfth Century when it 
was finally absorbed by Catholic Hungary. Bosnia subsequently fell 
under Hungarian rule. Simultaneously, Serbia emerged as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, eventually annexing Macedonia, as the Byzantine 
Empire began to lose its grip over the Balkans. 
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By the Fourteenth Century, the Byzantine Empire was in rapid decline, 
besieged by Turkish invasions from the east. The Turkish (and Islamic) 
Ottoman Empire was established on the ruins of the Byzantine Empire, 
and began to expand into the Balkans. The Ottomans succeeded in 
winning the loyalty of Bosnian peasant uprisings against Hungary. 
Bosnia was subsequently annexed to the Ottoman Empire, and most 
of the Bogomils, viewing this as a liberation from their Catholic oppres- 
sors, converted to Islam. Those Bosnians who remained Catholic 
became ethnic Croats; those who remained Orthodox identified as 
Serbs. The Muslim Slav majority was favored with status and access 
to land by the Ottoman administrators. 


Serbia fell to the Ottomans at the decisive Battle of Kosovo in 1389. 
While many Bosnian peasants welcomed the Ottomans, the Serbs, 
who lost their independence to the Turkish conquest, were loathe to 
be once again under Constantinople’s rule. The Battle of Kosovo, 
marking the beginning of five centuries of Ottoman rule over Serbia, 
remains an important symbol for Serbian nationalism. Beginning in 
the Sixteenth Century, the Balkans were the scene of a massive power 
struggle between the Islamic Ottoman Empire and the Catholic Haps- 
burg regime in Austria. As the Austrian and Hungarian empires merged, 
Croatia and Slovenia came under the control of Vienna, while Ser- 
bia, Bosnia and Macedonia remained under Turkish control. The Aus- 
trians encouraged some Serbs to migrate to areas of Croatia to form 
a border militia and fight against their own former Turkish masters. 
These Serbs established the Krajina, a semi-autonomous martial zone 
within Croatia. Serbs migrated from Kosovo under the Ottomans. 
Kosovo subsequently became more the domain of ethnic Albanians 
who, centuries earlier pushed into the mountains by the Serbs, accepted 
Islam with Ottoman rule. 


The Emergence of Nationalism 


After the French Revolution, both nationalism and the idea of South 
Slav, or “Yugoslav”, unity began to spread in the Balkans. A move- 
ment for Serbian independence emerged and, despite violent repres- 
sion by the Ottomans, succeeded in bringing about a semi-independent 
Serbian state by 1830. The following decades saw a steady escalation 
of violence. The Turks attempted to crush nationalist movements in 
Macedonia and to take Montenegro, which managed to maintain a 
precarious independence. Christian peasants revolted against the 
Ottomans in Bosnia and were aided by Serbia. Bosnia was annexed 
by Austria in 1908. The situation escalated into open War in 1912, as 
Greece, Russia and Bulgaria closed ranks with Serbia to force the 
Turks from the Balkans altogether in the First Balkan War. After achiev- 
ing this goal, these powers promptly started to fight among them- 
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selves in a Second Balkan War. Russia and Greece, joined by Rom- 
ania, backed Serbia against Bulgaria for control of Macedonia. 


The balance of power had shifted. Serbian nationalists no longer saw 
the Hapsburg regime as an ally against the Ottomans, but as the 
remaining imperial power standing in the way of a Greater Serbia. 
Serbia started backing a nationalist organization known as the Black 
Hand which was active among Serbs in Austro-Hungarian Bosnia and 
Croatia. 


It was allegedly a Black Hand activist who provided the spark for 
World War I by assassinating the Austro-Hungarian Archduke Ferdi- 
nand at Sarajevo in 1914 — although lax security during Ferdinand’s 
visit to the Bosnian city led some to speculate that Austrian hard- 
liners wanted him dead to have an excuse to make war on Serbia. 
As Austria attacked Serbia, all of Europe was plunged into war. The 
ancient enemies of the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires closed 
ranks against Russia, and its ally the United Kingdom, which came 
to Serbia’s aid. Germany lined up with Vienna and Constantinople; 
France with London and Moscow. Greece and Romania lined up with 
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Russia and the Serbs against Bulgaria and the Turks. Croats and Slo- 
venes, conscripted into the Austrian army, were pitted against Serbs. 
Russia withdrew from the war as the Bolsheviks seized power there, 
but the United States entered on the side of Britain and France. In 
1918, the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires were defeated and 
finally dismantled. 


From the First Yugoslavia to World War II 


The victorious Allies drew a new map of the region. In cooperation 
with local forces who aspired to South Slav unity, the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was created — later renamed Yugoslavia 
— uniting Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Montenegro, Macedonia and Bos- 
nia for the first time under a common state. The Yugoslav govern- 
ment was built on the Serbian monarchy, and seated at the Serbian 
capital of Belgrade. The establishment of a dictatorship by King Alex- 
ander in the 1920s further consolidated Serb power in the new state. 


This “First Yugoslavia” began to fall apart with the rise of European 
fascism in the 1930s. In 1934, King Alexander was assassinated by a 
member of the Croatian nationalist group Ustashe, which was being 
backed by Mussolini’s Italy. The Regency appointed to rule in place 
of Alexander’s 10-year-old son tilted to the Axis with the outbreak of 
World War II, signing a pact with Hitler in 1941. This resulted in Brit- 
ish support for an uprising against the Regency. But the uprising was 
put down by invading Nazi troops. 


The fascist powers dismantled Yugoslavia. A pro-Nazi “independent” 
Croatian state, including Bosnia, was established under the Ustashe, 
while the German occupation established a smaller puppet state in 
Serbia. Other fascist powers also seized areas of ex-Yugoslavia. Italy 
occupied Montenegro and divided Slovenia with Germany. Hungary 
took part of Vojvodina, while Bulgaria annexed Macedonia. The 
Ustashe regime in Croatia established death camps and carried out 
genocide against hundreds of thousands of Serbs, Jews and Romani 
(“Gypsies”). The Nazi collaborationist forces in Serbia launched vio- 
lent attacks on Croats while deporting Jews and Romani to Ausch- 
witz. 


Nationalist elements in the Serbian military who remained loyal to 
the monarchy formed a guerilla group known as the Chetniks which 
resisted the Nazi occupation, and initially received aid from Britain. 
However, the Allies ultimately threw their support behind a Commu- 
nist guerilla movement known as the Partisans, who remained com- 
mitted to the idea of Yugoslavia, as opposed to Serbian nationalism. 
Perceiving the Partisans as a greater threat, Chetnik forces subse- 
quently closed ranks with the Nazi occupation. Britain air-dropped 
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aid to the Partisans in their guerilla struggle against the Croatian 
Ustashe, the Serbian Chetniks and the fascist occupation forces. 


The Tito Era 


In 1944, the Soviet Red Army advanced on Belgrade and the Parti- 
sans emerged victorious. Their Croatian-born leader, Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito, was installed in power. The newly Communist Yugoslavia 
embarked on a program of reconstruction and industrialization. Fol- 
lowing Tito’s 1948 break with Stalin, Yugoslavia maintained indepen- 
dence from the Soviet bloc into which the other East European Com- 
munist regimes were absorbed. The Tito government established the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, consisting of six republics 
(Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Macedonia and Montenegro) and 
two autonomous regions (Vojvodina and Kosovo). Serbs retained pre- 
dominance in the Communist Party apparatus, the police and the 
leadership of the Yugoslav People’s Army (JNA). Based on a fear of 
invasions from both East and West, the JNA had popular support and 
grew to be among the largest of Europe’s armies. 


The Yugoslav defence industry became one of the world’s largest. 
Using the Partisan model, the government supported an extensive 
territorial defense network of local militias. The arms industry was 
also decentralized, with Bosnia being home to some of the most 
important arms factories. Trade and investment for the Yugoslav arms 
industry poured in from both the East and West. US defence giants 
like Lockheed won contracts in Yugoslavia. Tito’s system of “self- 
management” incorporated certain capitalist elements and allowed 
for a larger degree of autonomy in the industrial sector than in most 
Communist states. International capital was obtained for the devel- 
opment of heavy industry, especially metallurgy, in Croatia and Slo- 
venia. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) loaned heavily in the 


early 1960s. In the effort to transform a peasant economy into an 


industrial power, Yugoslavia racked up a $20 billion foreign debt — 
a figure comparable to many Third World nations. 


While Yugoslavia became the most open of the Communist nations, 
there was still significant repression. Tito kept the lid on discussion 
of national problems and legitimate dissent as well as the hatreds that 
were left smouldering after World War II. Any expression of nation- 
alist sentiment was completely forbidden. Nevertheless, demands for 
autonomy continued to surface among the various ethnic and relig- 
ious communities. Kosovo Albanians staged demonstrations in 1968, 
as student demonstrations for more democracy were met with arrests 
in Belgrade. In the “Croatian Spring” of the early 1970s, the republic’s 
Communist Party began moving towards autonomy from Belgrade — 
prompting Tito to unleash a purge. However, the crisis also prompted 
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Tito to unveil a new Constitution instating a high level of decentra- 
lization in nearly all areas except foreign military policy. The Consti- 
tution also established a rotating federal presidency among the repub- 
lics, to take effect after Tito’s death. 


In the late 1970s, the IMF started to call in its loans. Following Tito’s 
death in 1980, Yugoslavia fell into dramatic economic decline as IMF 
payment plans imposed austerity on workers. Wealthier Slovenia and 
Croatia began to feel increasingly resentful of the poorer regions of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Macedonia. New grassroots movements 
against militarism and nuclear power, especially in Slovenia and Croa- 
tia, were among those calling for a looser Yugoslav confederation. 
But such initiatives were blocked by the JNA. 


Yugoslavia Self-Destructs 


In 1986, word surfaced of a secret “memorandum” Written by the Ser- 
bian Academy of Arts and Sciences, delineating a plan for a Greater 
Serbia. In 1987 banking official Slobodan Milosévic and his League 
of Communists of Serbia launched a populist campaign which exploited 
both class resentment against bureaucratic elités and Serbian fears 
of Albanian demographic dominance in Kosovo. Serbian nationalist 
sentiments were stirred up, using the 1389 Battle of Kosovo as a ral- 
lying cry. Although Albanians made up 90% of the Kosovo popula- 
tion by this point, that did not dispel Serbian claims to the region. 
The campaign led to Milosevic’s election as Serbian President. The 
JNA, with a largely Serb officer corps, closéd ranks with Milosevic. 


A period of extreme repression in Kosovo followed, with troops sent 
in to crush a miner’s strike, and the abolition of Kosovo’s autonomy 
in 1989. Opposition protesters in Belgrade also met violent repres- 
sion. The Kosovo Albanians survived the large-scale firing of their 
teachers and government workers by setting up a parallel under- 
ground society of schools, medical clinics and other civic agencies. 
The Serbian treatment of Albanians evoked disgust in the northern 
republics, especially Slovenia. As the Titoist prohibition on espous- 
ing nationalism was lifted, nationalist parties emérged in each of the 
republics, while the Yugoslav Communist Party fell apart, surviving 
only as Serbia’s ruling party. The federal structure ceased to function. 


In 1990 a new deal with the IMF imposed economic “shock therapy”, 
freezing wages and dramatically cutting back such basic services as 
energy and transportation. The 1990 elections were marked by popu- 
list campaigns in each republic which solidified the growth of national- 
ist forces and highlighted ethnic grievances. The Croatian Democratic 
Union’s Franjo Tudjman, a veteran of the Partisans who had been 
briefly imprisoned under Tito for espousing Croatian nationalism, 
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won 67% of the vote. The CDU victory stirred fears among Croatia’s 
Serbs, as the party refused to disavow Croatia’s Ustashe past. This 
stance proved helpful to Milosevic in Serbia as he used his national- 
ist programme to outmanoeuvre student and intellectual opposition. 


A December 1990 plebiscite in Slovenia went overwhelmingly for 
secession. A similar referendum was won in Croatia in the spring. 
Fears of Croatian independence were inflamed in Croatia’s Serb 
enclaves such as the Krajina after the new Croatian state adopted a 
flag and crest which had been used by the Ustashe, although they 
had ancient roots in Croatian history. In March 1991, Serbs attempted 
to block the ascendency of a Croatian to the Yugoslav presidency. 
In June 1991, US Secretary of State James Baker visited Belgrade, 
warning of the “dangers of disintegration” and urging that Yugosla- 
via maintain “territorial integrity.” Belgrade took this as a “green light” 
to use force to halt secession. Meanwhile, Germany, with substantial 
investments in Slovenia and Croatia, was urging the European Com- 
munity to recognize the republics. One week later, when Croatia and 
Slovenia declared independence, JNA tanks and troops invaded Slo- 
venia — and met strong resistance by the Slovene territorial defence 
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forces. After ten days of war, the international community helped 
negotiate a cease-fire and a 3-month moratorium on Slovenia’s seces- 
sion. By the time the moratorium had expired, the JNA had pulled 
out. 


War in Croatia and Bosnia 


But violent skirmishes in Croatia escalated throughout the summer. 
The Serbs in the Krajina declared their own independence and backed 
their claim up with JNA support and arms. The JNA invaded eastern 
Croatia and began a bombardment of Dubrovnik and other Croatian 
coastal cities. In Serbia, there was substantial support for this war 
against Croatia. Many Serbs believed the government-controlled media 
and feared both the Croats and, by extension, the Germans. The Euro- 
pean Community tried to mediate the conflict at a September 1991 
peace conference in The Hague, but the sticking point was Serbia’s 
demand that Serbs in any seceding Republic had the option to remain 
in the rump Yugoslavia. While The Hague was in deadlock, the fight- 
ing in Croatia intensified. Fourteen cease-fires were implemented and 
failed until February 1992, when UN Special Envoy Cyrus Vance bro- 
kered one which included the presence of UN peace-keeping forces. 
An arms embargo against all republics failed to stop the fighting, and 
some say it further solidified the Serbs’ power, since they had large 
stockpiles of weapons. In June 1992, the UN began an economic 
embargo against Serbia. Under German pressure, the European Com- 
munity recognized the. two new independent Republics in Decem- 
ber 1991. Serbian-controlled regions of Croatia in the Krajina and Sla- 
vonia continued to maintain autonomy — which was not recognized 
by Zagreb, but backed by force of arms. 


The future for Bosnia was more unclear. Bosnia’s cultural diversity | 


(45% Muslim Slav, 33% Serb and 18% Croat) was both an asset and 
a source of tension, as the various groups tried to negotiate a peace- 
ful settlement of their differences. The Bosnians had initially declared 
their desire to remain in a loose Yugoslav confederation. But faced 
with secession by the two Republics to the north, they were com- 
pelled to hold a referendum of their own in February 1992. This 
halted all other negotiations, and strengthened a strategic alliance 
between Bosnia’s Muslims and Croats against the Serbs, who tried to 
stop the vote and then boycotted it. The vote went for secession. The 
Bosnian elections had brought to power Alija Izetbegovic from the 
Muslim Party of Democratic Action, a former. dissident who had been 
imprisoned in 1983 for writing an Islamic Declaration outlining his 
ideas about Muslim nationalism. The Milosevic régime used this back- 
ground to convince Bosnian Serbs that the Bosnian government was 
a fundamentalist Islamic power bent on massacring Serbs in a holy 
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war — although Izetbegovic had built a multi-ethnic coalition govern- 
ment. | 


By April 1992, the fighting in Bosnia had begun. With support from 
Serbia, Bosnian Serbs formed their own government and military 
under the command of poet and psychiatrist Radovan Karadzic. 
Karadzic’s forces sought to cut a corridor through northern Bosnia 
to connect Serbia with the Serb-controlled areas of Croatia. They 
attempted to create ethnically homogeneous zones which can be 
more easily administrated by nationalist interests, eventually gaining 
control of some 70% of Bosnian territory. The expulsion of non-Serbs 
from areas under their control drew international protest, as did the 
discovery of rape camps run by Serb troops. The Bosnian govern- 
ment maintained control only of Sarajevo and a few other besieged 
towns. Bosnian Serb troops in the JNA were integrated into Karadzic’s 
military command, and continued to receive support from Belgrade. 
Zagreb-backed Bosnian Croat forces under Mate Boban closed ranks 
with the besieged Bosnian government against Karadzic’s forces. The 
UN attempted to broker a cease-fire in Bosnia, asking the warring 
parties to sign the Peace Plan developed by UN negotiators Cyrus 
Vance and Lord David Owen, dividing Bosnia into 10 semi-autonomous 
regions. The plan won the grudging agreement of the Bosnian gov- 
ernment and Croat forces, but not the Bosnian Serbs, who defeated 
it at their self-appointed Parliament. The search for a negotiated sol- 
ution continues, but there is great cynicism that any agreements signed 
in New York will have much meaning to the fighters on the ground. 


In January 1993, fighting broke out between Croats and Serbs in Croa- 
tia, a reminder that the presence of UN troops has brought little move- 
ment toward a political settkement. In March, Bosnian Croat forces 
also began attacking Muslim towns with an eye to staking a claim 
before the Peace Plan is in effect, leading many Muslims to suspect 
a Serb-Croat plot to divide Bosnia. In early May, economic sanctions 
were tightened on Serbia, and the world community was looking 
seriously at the options of lifting the arms embargo for the Bosnians 
or launching military intervention. Yugoslavia now consists only of 
Serbia and Montenegro. Macedonia has gained UN recognition, 
although Serbian hard-liners protest this as a betrayal. In 1992, Kosovo 
Albanians went to the polls in their living rooms and elected a par- 
liament to lead their parallel underground government, but held back 
from declaring themselves an independent state. 


Slobodan Milosevic, his Serbian nationalist party now known as the 
Socialist Party, faces opposition both from marginalized anti-war dis- 
sidents and from the ultra-nationalism of Vojaslav Seselj’s Radical 
Party, which controls seats in the federal Parliament. Serbian moder- 
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Milan Panic’s 1992 bid for the Serbian presidency — but Milosevic 
won. Panic had been installed as Yugoslavia’s prime minister in July 
1992, but was unable to come to terms with Yugoslav President Dob- 
rica Cosic, a Milosevic ally and presumed author of the 1986 “secret 
memorandum.” After Panic’s presidential bid was defeated, Parlia- 
ment hard-liners also instrumented his ouster as Yugoslav prime min- 
ister. In June 1993, the Parliament ousted Cosic himself — apparently 
because of his support for the Vance-Owen plan. Milosevic and the 
Radical Party closed ranks, while moderate politicians came under 
violent attack. In Croatia, the hard-line opposition of Dobroslav Par- 
aga represents a more strident nationalism than Tudjman (and, like 
Serbia’s Seslj, is linked to extremist paramilitary groups in Bosnia). 
Anti-war opposition also exists in Croatia. 


Dangers of a Wider War 


Any consideration of outside military intervention to stop the current 
war must take the geopolitical context into account. The rival inter- 
ests of Turkey, Bulgaria, Romania, Greece, Russia and other regional 
powers could trigger a wider war, as they did during the shifting alli- 
ances at the turn of the century. The looming conflicts in Kosovo and 
Macedonia hold the greatest threat of the war spreading beyond the 
former Yugoslav republics. Intensified persecution of the Albanian 
majority in Kosovo or the large and growing Albanian minority in 
Macedonia could lead to intervention by Albania. Albania is militar- 
ily weak and emerging from a chaotic transition from communism, 
but could find an ally in Turkey, where the Motherland Party of 
recently-deceased strongman Turgut Ozal is pressing for a greater 
Turkish role as protector of Balkan Muslim groups such as the Bos- 
nians and Albanians. Turkey’s long rivalry with Greece also comes 
into play. Like Serbia, Greece has an interest in blocking Macedonia’s 
emergence as an independent nation — because of what that would 
imply for the bordering region in northern Greece of the same name. 
Greece is already suspected of being a clandestine arms conduit to 
Serbia. A Macedonian conflict could escalate Turkish-Greek tensions 
and lead to a breach within NATO, since both states are members. 


There are elements in the militaries of other Eastern Orthodox pow- 
ers who favor assistance to the Serbs — especially Romania and Rus- 
sia. Foreign intervention against the Serbs would strengthen the hand 
of Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s hard-line opposition. Bulgaria, 
however, has long historical ties to Macedonia. Although Bulgaria is 
Orthodox, and has at times persecuted its own Turkish minority, 
many see the potential for a Turkish-Bulgarian alliance against Ser- 
bia, Greece and possibly other Orthodox powers, mirroring the alli- 
ances of the Second Balkan War and World War I. Hungary, which 
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borders the Serbian province of Vojvodina, with a large Hungarian 
minority, could also be drawn into an alliance against the Serbs. 


A wider Balkan War would have serious implications for the Middle 
East and the vast, unstable area of post-Soviet Central Asia. There is 
the potential for the Balkan War to Turkey’s west and the Kurdish 
insurgency in Turkey’s east to merge as alliances divide the region. 
The war between the former Soviet republics of Armenia and Azer- 
baijan could be drawn into rival alliances, given Turkey’s history of 
persecution against its own Armenian minority. Historical, ethnic and 
religious ties with Turkey as well as fear of Russian nationalism could 
pull the oil-rich republics of Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Turkmeni- 
stan into a Turkish alliance. The notion of a Balkan conflict prompt- 
ing militarists to seize power in Russia is especially chilling, as it car- 
ries the threat of renewed tensions with the West — and perhaps a 
return to the nuclear brinkmanship of the Cold War era. 


Never Again? 


Wars are often followed by waves of public sentiment that such carn- 
age must never happen again. But wars do happen again, frequently 
in the same places. The war in the Balkans is usually portrayed in 
the media as part of a never-ending conflict among ethnic groups. 
History shows, however, that these conflicts are the result of pres- 
sures from more powerful nations and manipulation by the local lead- 
ers who do their bidding. If the international community, either at 
the level of nation-states or citizen initiatives, truly wants to promote 
peace, an understanding of Balkan history must inform and guide 
any action we take. Otherwise, it is likely that the cycles of violent 
conflict in the region will continue to spiral. 
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APPENDIX I 


CHRONOLOGY OF PRINCIPAL ACTIONS TAKEN IN THE 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA BY THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES AND ITS PARTNERS, 

JUNE 1992 — JANUARY 1994 


June 1992: Joint statement made by the General Secretaries of the 
WCC, Conference of European Churches (CEC), Lutheran World 
Federation (LWF) and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC) on the current situation in former Yugoslavia. 


June 1992: Appeal for relief funding for the former Yugoslavia 
from WCC Emergencies Desk. 


June-July 1992: Joint WCC/CEC team visit of five persons to 
Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia. 


August 1992: Oral intervention by the WCC General Secretary, Dr. 
Emilio Castro, at the UN Commission on Human Rights Special 
Session on former Yugoslavia, regarding detention camps. 


August 1992: Placement by the WCC of an ecumenical 
coordinator in Belgrade to work with the churches on refugee 
relief. 


August 1992: Adoption of a statement on the former Yugoslavia 
by the WCC Central Committee. 


September 1992: Message from the Prague Assembly of the CEC 
to all churches in former Yugoslavia, expressing pastoral support 
and calling for continuing dialogue, denunciation of force and the 
upholding of the human rights of all. 


September 1992: Joint message issued by Patriarch Pavle of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church and’ Cardinal Kuharic. Roman Catholic 
primate of Zagreb, following their meeting in Geneva under the 
auspices of the CEC and the Council of European Bishops’ 
Conferences (CCEE). 


October 1992: Joint appeal by the WCC and the CEC to member 
churches to call urgently upon their governments to provide 
sufficient places for refugees from camps in Bosnia. 
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November 1992: Joint letter from General Secretaries of the WCC 
and the CEC, appealing to heads of government of Western 
European countries to be generous in providing immediate refuge 
for victims of war in former Yugoslavia. 


December 1992: Visit of an ecumenical team of women to Croatia 
to investigate reports of wide-scale rape of women (Rape of 
Women in War). Subsequent setting up of a Solidarity Fund. 


January-February 1993: Visit of a delegation of the Council of 
Churches for Britain and Ireland to Serbia and Croatia (Churches, 
Nationalism and Conflict). 


February 1993: Visit of a team from CIMADE (France), to Bosnia, 
to investigate issues of human rights, reconstruction and 
reconciliation (Bosnie: le fiel, la haine et la folie). 


February 1993: Pastoral team visit from WCC and CEC to the 
Serbian Orthodox Church (Serbia and N. Bosnia), (Their Homeland 
a Desolation). 


March 1993: Visit of a delegation from the Nordic Churches to 
Serbia and Croatia. 


April-May 1993: Second visit of CIMADE team (plus a WCC 
representative) to Bosnia (Bosnie: le fiel, la haine et la folie). 


May 1993: Visit of a delegation of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKiD) to former Yugoslavia. 


May 1993: Visit of delegation led by Dr. Konrad Raiser, WCC 
General Secretary, and Mr. Jean Fischer, CEC General Secretary, to 
Belgrade and Novi Sad. 


May 1993: Communiqué to the public from the regular Assembly 
of Bishops of the Serbian Orthodox Church, questioning the 
morality of punitive sanctions, urging conflictual parties to cease 
fighting and to seek political solutions, and calling for the 
formation of a government of national unity. 


June 1993: Meeting in Geneva of Coordinating Group on Former 
Yugoslavia (WCC, CEC, LWF, WARC and Ecumenical Patriarchate) 
with participants in ecumenical visits to former Yugoslavia. 


September 1993: Appeal for Winter Aid 1993/4 for Voivodina, 
former Yugoslavia, from WCC Emergencies Desk. 
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September 1993: Appeal for Winter Aid 1993/4 for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina from WCC Emergencies Desk. 


October 1993: Letter from General Secretaries of the WCC and the 
CEC to Dr. Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Secretary General of the United 
Nations, asking him to reexamine the issue of sanctions and their 
one-sided application, drawing attention to the widespread 
suffering they engender, and calling for more stringent measures in 
the application of arms embargoes throughout former Yugoslavia. 


November 1993: Message of the Holy Assembly of Bishops of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church to the Serbian Nation and to the 
International Public, calling for protection of human and national 
rights of the Serbian people, and upholding calls for the ending of 
the war and its consequent widespread suffering. 


December 1993: Ecumenical and Inter-Religious Round Table on 
the Former Yugoslavia, prepared by the CEC, in cooperation with 
the WCC. Representatives of all. churches and religious 
communities in the former Yugoslavia, civil and human rights 
groups, churches and aid organizations outside the region, and 
agencies and other bodies concerned to promote reconciliation 
and peace, met in Pécs, Hungary, and issued a joint statement 
expressing their desire to continue and strengthen joint efforts for 
peace and, reconciliation, and: to relieve’ the: suffering of all 
communities. Recommendations for action were also drawn up. 


January 1994: Adoption of a message to the Churches in the 
countries of former Yugoslavia by the WCC Central Committee. 


Note: The full texts of the actions listed above are available on 
request. 
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APPENDIX II 


SELECTED STATEMENTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, THE CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN CHURCHES, 
THE SERBIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH AND OTHER CHURCH 
BODIES 


Statement by the Ecumenical Organizations in Geneva on the 
Current Situation in the Former Yugoslavia, 1 June 1992 


Against the background of tragic suffering and destruction in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, we welcome the fact that the international commu- 
nity, through the United Nations Security Council, is seeking to bring 
the fighting to an end. However, we express reservations about judge- 
ments which appear to impute all the blame to one side in the conflict. 
We trust that, in the application of sanctions, care will be taken not 
to cause unnecessary hardships to the civilian populations. 


We welcome the most recent statement of the Holy Assembly of 


Bishops. of the Serbian Orthodox Church, meeting from 14 - 27 May. 
Speaking out against the authorities in Serbia and Montenegro, the 
Serbian Church “openly takes exception to and distances Herself from 
this and such authorities and her standard bearers, as also from its 
Constitution which”, say the Bishops, “was rendered without the 
people”, and from the “staged elections”. 


We reiterate that the legitimate national aspirations of all the varied 
communities who live together in the former Yugoslavia need to be 
addressed, non-violently, with patient dialogue and in a spirit of 
mutual respect. Amongst the issues calling out to be addressed at this 
time, we draw attention to the following: 


|. Humanitarian needs: These are immense, and call for a loving 
generous response to the cries of all the victims, of whatever creed 
or ethnic origin. Humanitarian aid has been sent, and continues to 
be sent, by our ecumenical and confessional bodies, through a variety 
of channels. Such assistance will continue to be urgently needed, as 
the number of displaced persons increases. 


2. Drafting into the armed forces: The position of those young 
men who are called to serve in the armed forces is a matter of serious 
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concern. Belonging to different ethnic communities, with differing 
convictions as to the purpose of the conflict, a growing number of 
prospective recruits are refusing to be drafted, and seeking refuge or 
exile. Often their homes are destroyed, or occupied by new owners. 


Many are afraid to return without a guarantee of amnesty from the 
respective authorities. 


Such circumstances call for government guarantees to be given 
for a safe return of all refugees, and amnesty for all those who have 
resisted military service. 


3. Inter-religious concerns: Any search for a solution to the dis- 
pute over the future of Bosnia-Herzegovina and other parts of the 
former Yugoslavia cannot ignore its pluralistic character, and the his- 
toric and inextricable links established between various communi- 
ties. Many people from various ethnic and religious communities have 
demonstrated, with words and actions, their profound commitment 
to long-established models of mutually respectful living, and their 
total rejection of violence and bloodshed. 


In a previous joint statement, we have already spoken of the impera- 
tive for peace, non-violence and tolerance between confessions and 
religions in the region. We see the dangers of using religious senti- 
ments to exacerbate ethnic tensions and disagreements Over power- 
sharing, thereby portraying the present conflict as a religious war. 
The conflict should not be interpreted in such a way as to increase 
hostility at the regional and international level, amongst Christians or 
between Christians and Muslims. 


In affirming the condemnation of “every killing and every crime com- 
mitted by those who belong to whatever army or whatever armed 
formations, Serbian, Croatian or Muslim” made by the Synod of Ser- 
bian Orthodox Bishops, we call upon all religious leaders in Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, and throughout the world, not only to refrain from 
condoning violence, but to join in efforts to create favourable condit- 
ions for dialogue towards a peaceful setthement of the conflict, and 
to provide humanitarian assistance to the suffering population. 


4. Process of dialogue: We wish to draw attention to the process 
already started by the Conference of European Churches (CEC) and 
the Roman Catholic Council of European Bishops’ Conferences (CCEE), 
together with member churches of the former Yugoslavia, and sup- 
ported by the World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. This process, 
working towards a “Round Table of Churches and Religions”, is a 
necessary common Christian and inter-religious witness for non-vio- 
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lence, and the peaceful resolution of the manifold conflicts which 
are rending apart the peoples of the region. 


An important step towards this Round Table was the very first offi- 
cial meeting of the dialogue commissions of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and the former Yugoslav Roman Catholic Bishops’ Confer- 
ence, at St. Gallen, Switzerland, in January 1992, at the invitation of 
the CEC and the CCEE. At that meeting the delegates agreed to con- 
tinue the dialogue and to help each other wherever possible. 


We urge that the Round Table discussions be called immedia- 
tely. Thus, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutherans, Reformed, Metho- 
dist and other Christian confessions, together with representatives of 
the Jewish and Muslim faiths, will be able to bring to bear their com- 
mon influence on the opinions and the actions of major parts of the 
population and their respective governments, in order to seek new 
ways Of peace with justice. 


Emilio Castro Milan Opocensky 
General Secretary General Secretary 
World Council of Churches World Alliance of Reformed Churches 


Gunnar Stalsett Jean Fischer 
General Secretary General Secretary. 
Lutheran World Federation Conference of European Churches 
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Oral intervention at the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, Special Session on Yugoslavia, by the WCC General Secre- 
tary, 13 August 1992 


Mr. Chairperson, 


As General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, whose mem- 
ber churches represent hundreds of millions of Christians of the Ortho- 
dox, Reformed and Anglican traditions throughout the world, and 
speaking, too, on behalf of our sister ecumenical body, the Confer- 
ence of European Churches, I wish to share with you in the search 
for a solution to a situation which weighs heavily on all our hearts. 
It continues unabated even as I speak, causing untold suffering and 
misery to countless innocent victims. 


The bitter battle raging now in Bosnia-Herzegovina is extremely com- 
plex and brutal. Rival claims to the territory escalate the violence: a 
Serbian call for “ethnic cleansing”, a Croatian call for an autonomous 
state within Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Muslim desire that Bosnia- 
Herzegovina should remain independent. 


Large numbers of people are being forced to flee their homes with 
little hope of secure passage to a safe haven. According to reports 
we have been receiving from various church sources, well-armed Ser- 
bian operations, aimed at “ethnic cleansing”, are accompanied by the 
establishment of many camps — for instance in Sanski Most, Banja 
Luka and Omarska near Prijedor. There, Croat and Muslim victims 
are humiliated, tortured and murdered daily. It is impossible to assess 
the number of those imprisoned or dead, since, as far as we know, 
no systematic investigation of the camps has been carried out. Accord- 


‘ing to such reports, those who have been able to escape, or leave in 


the exchange of prisoners, tell of prisoners being kept in huge cages 
with no food or water, of systematic beatings, of sadistic torture and 
the shooting or slitting the throats of victims, as well as the rape of 
women and young girls, some only children. 


Tragically, we have received similar reports from Serbian church 
sources of equally brutal treatment of Serbian prisoners by Muslims 
and Croats, in detention camps and torture chambers in Sarajevo 
itself, in the Kosevo stadium, Zetra Hall and the Central Prison, as 
well as in Zenica, Konjic, Tuzla, Pazaric, Hrasnica, Posanski and many 
other sites. It is estimated that between 35,000-40,000 Serbs are detain- 
ed in these camps — chiefly women, children and old people. In ad- 
dition Serbian women and young girls are being forced into prosti- 
tution in brothels at Konzic, Celebici and Sarajevo. 
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Mr. Chairperson, these are urgent issues to be addressed. There is an 
alarming lack of concern expressed for the basic human rights of the 
desperate peoples of Bosnia-Herzegovina, on the part of many of the 
protagonists who do not even fight a conventional war. The adver- 
sary is reduced to a mere factor to be removed, an obstacle to ideo- 
logical pretensions, and the coldblooded perpetration of the brutal- 
ities I have described is allowed. In addition, the world community 
and its relevant institutions — including the churches — have thus far 
been unable or unwilling to address the issue with any effectiveness. 
Negotiations about reaching a peaceful setthkement must continue un- 
abated. At the same time, we must not neglect the fate of those hun- 
dreds of thousands of people caught up in a war which they neither 
sought nor desired, but which is now threatening their very exist- 
ence. Their communities and their homes, property and livelihood 
are being taken away from them. As individual human beings, they 
are systematically being assassinated or being forced into exile. 


We refer so glibly to our commitment to human solidarity, spelt out 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and so urgently awaited by our 
sisters and brothers in former Yugoslavia. The priorities of the Uni- 
ted Nations — and in particular of its Human Rights Commission — in 
this area must be the protection of human rights, not an escalation 
of the conflict. It will be a calamity if, because of our inability to act, 
military action is presented as the only alternative. 


It is clear that-in this situation, as in so many others, the failure to 
speak out in time and to take decisive action to safeguard the rights 
of individuals and communities is reaping disastrous consequences. 


We are deeply concerned that this Commission, and the United Nations 
Security Council, have not yet taken decisive action. Why was infor- 
mation apparently suppressed? Is it not the consequence of our inac- 
tion up to now that military intervention is easier to justify as a means 
of responding to this human drama? 


Mr. Chairperson, as churches we address a strong appeal to all those 
involved to respect basic human rights and internationally recog- 
nised humanitarian standards. We call urgently on this Commission 
to conduct and enable a full, systematic and impartial investigation 
of the camps where many people are held in inhuman and degrad- 
ing conditions. Action must be taken, in accordance with inter- 
national law, which will seek, not only to correct the flagrant viol- 
ation of human rights occurring at this very moment, but above all 
to promote a political solution to this conflict by peaceful means. 


We ourselves in the World Council of Churches and its sister ecu- 
menical organizations stand ready and willing to give every assis- 
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tance to the Commission in the pursuance of this aim. We continue 
to seek to bring together all religious bodies in the region, to remove 
religious passion from the conflict, and to encourage and maintain, 
in full cooperation with the churches in the area, meaningful, sym- 
bolic action in relief operations and in the upholding of human rights 
of the members of all the communities. We urge that these estab- 
lished contacts should be used and strengthened in the pursuit of 
that peaceful resolution of the conflict which we all so ardently desire. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairperson. 
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Statment on the Conflicts in the Former Yugoslavia, adopted 
by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, August 
1992. 


The conflict in the former Yugoslavia is a tragic illustration of the 
inability and apparent unwillingness of the major powers to act as 
peacemakers in an even-handed and disinterested way. The Euro- 
pean nations especially have been unable so far to deal effectively 
with the first major violent crisis on European soil since the end of 
the Cold War. Yet the conflict could easily escalate further and repeat 
itself elsewhere in the region where similar tensions exist. This lack 
of political determination has left the way open to those currently in 
power in the former Yugoslavia and to extremist forces on all sides 
to pursue their goals of territorial claims and ethnic cleansing by any 
means, with all the horrors of war, detention camps and people for- 
ced into exile. 


The churches engaged in the ecumenical movement also, which have 
pledged themselves on many occasions to work for a new internat- 
ional order based on peace with justice, have painfully experienced 
their weakness and shortcomings in relation to this conflict. 


There is widespread ignorance of the causes of the conflict, which 
are deeply rooted in history and particularly in the political devel- 
opments in the region since the beginning of this century, often 
imposed by outside powers in their own self-interest. The media and 
public opinion tend to reinforce superficial and one-sided analyses 
and judgments. Yet no lasting solution will prevail without serious 
consideration of the aspirations of the peoples of former Yugoslavia 
and their understanding of their own histories. 


The conflict is fuelled by the international arms trade in the sole inter- 
est of groups which operate behind the scenes and whose activities 
are intertwined with the economies of the nations, including those 
involved in seeking a political solution. 


The consequences of political non-action could lead to the military 
intervention now being advocated by some. Yet military intervention 
is not the solution. Nor is the present one-sided embargo which is 
insufficiently enforced. What is needed is the political will of the inter- 
national community to oblige all parties to accept a non-violent settle- 
ment, accompanied by an effective ban on arms supplies enforced 
by political and economic coercive measures applied equally to all 
parties. 


The escalation of violence in Bosnia-Herzegovina where there is a 
sizeable Muslim population gives rise to the concern of a potential 
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confrontation along Islamic and Christian lines, which could have 
repercussions for religious communities in many parts of the world. 
It is essential that all efforts to resolve this conflict through negotia- 
tion take account of the perspectives and the suffering of all the com- 
munities. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting 
in Geneva on 21-28 August 1992, 


1. calls on the governments involved in seeking a solution to the 
conflict in former Yugoslavia through the institutions of the European 
Community, the Conference on European Security and Cooperation 
and the United Nations, and currently participating in the internat- 
ional peace conference in London to bring to bear on all parties the 
necessary political pressure to bring them immediately to the nego- 
tiating table, and to establish and enforce an immediate embargo on 
all arms supplies to all parties; 


2. welcomes the decision of the UN Human Rights Commission 
to conduct a full and independent investigation of the detention camps 
and the abuse of human rights and pledges its full support and assis- 
tance: 


3. welcomes the efforts made so far by the Conference of Euro- 
pean Churches, the Council of Bishops Conferences in Europe and 
the WCC to bring the Churches and the other religious communities 
in former Yugoslavia together so that they might speak and act jointly 
in favour of an end to violence and for reconciliation, and hopes that 
these efforts which, sadly, have yet to produce fruits, will soon be 
realized: 


4. calls on the Churches of Europe as they will gather in Prague 
for the CEC Assembly on September 1-11 to intensify their efforts and 
to assist the churches in former Yugoslavia in every possible way, 
and pledges the full support of the WCC in this endeavour; 


5. expresses the hope that all churches and ecumenical organi- 
sations will be guided by a common spirit of commitment in their 
peacemaking ministry; 


6. is heartened by the instances of cooperation between Chris- 
tians of different churches in former Yugoslavia, and between Chris- 
tians and Muslims, which are signs of hope in this dark hour; 


7. encourages the WCC member churches and all other churches 
in former Yugoslavia to be agents of peace and reconciliation, and 
urges them to resist the use of religion for political purposes and to 
speak out against all violent separation of peoples on the ground of 
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their ethnic identities, and whenever possible to act together and 
jointly with other religious communities; 


8. expresses its full support for the humanitarian aid work already 
being undertaken and encourages the WCC, sister ecumenical organ- 
isations and the churches to increase their efforts, and to assist the 
churches in former Yugoslavia in their diaconal ministry to the vic- 
tims of the conflict; and 


9. calls upon all Christians and their churches to remain constant 
in their prayers for all the victims of this conflict. 
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Message from the Conference of European Churches to All 
Churches in the Former Yugoslavia, 16 September 1992 


The delegates of the churches of Europe gathered in Prague have 
noted with concern and pain the continuing tragic developments in 
the former Yugoslavia. 


At the same time we have noted with joy that church leaders in the 
former Yugoslavia have been in close contact with one another since 
spring 1991 in an effort to make a joint contribution to peace and 
bring about an immediate ceasefire. 





These contacts reached an initial culmination in the direct meetings 
between Patriarch Pavle of the Serbian Orthodox Church and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Zagreb, Cardinal Kuharic. We have 
noted with gratitude that these meetings are to be continued in the 
near future together with the supreme spiritual representative of the 
Muslim community, Ra'is Selimoski. 


Fhe Conference of European Churches (CEC) and the Council of 
European Bishops’ Conferences (CCEE) supported the progress of 
these dialogues through the public meeting of high ranking church 
delegations in St. Gallen in January 1992. 


A delegation from the CEC and the World Council of Churches visi- 
ted Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia from 27 June to 4 July 1992. In the 
course of the visit they observed afresh that the churches affected 
had a desire for peace and were ready to cooperate. 


The CEC is further prepared to give energetic support to all efforts 
towards peace. The CEC thus urgently requests all churches and relig- 
ious communities: 


— to continue to engage in joint dialogue and further to remain in 
contact with one another; 


— to declare repeatedly and unambiguously that they are against 
terrorism and the wrongful use of force, and to defend the rights 
and dignity of all; 


— todo all in their power to secure free access for the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and humanitarian aid, so as to relieve 
suffering, particularly in the prison camps; 
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— in all ethnic groups to renounce that nationalism which denies 
others their human rights and the right to live in their traditional 
locality and compels them to flee; 


— to desist from any form of blessing of weapons. 


The Conference of European Churches assures you all of its support 
in your efforts to peace and calls on its member churches and all 
other churches to remember the people of the former Yugoslavia in 
their intercessions and to render them practical help as an expres- 
sion of Christian love. 
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Message of Patriarch Pavle and Cardinal Kuharic following their 
Meeting in Geneva on 23 September 1992 


After our meetings in Sremski Karlovci and in Slavonski Brod in May 
and August last year, we have, by the grace of God, met for the third 
time today, 23 September 1992, in the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau 
de Bossey, near Geneva, where we and the members of our del- 
egations have experienced the hospitality of the Conference of Euro- 
pean Churches (CEC) and the Council of European Bishops’ Confer- 
ences (CCEE). For this hospitality and their generous assistance during 
our meeting we express our thanks. We also thank all of those who 
have sent us their greetings and expressed their support in prayer 
and good wishes. 


We deeply regret that the chief of the Islamic Community, Ra’is ul 
Ulama Jakub Selimoski and his delegation, who had stated that they 
would come to participate in the conversations, were unable to tra- 
vel out of Sarajevo. We hope that the tragic situation in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina will change for the better and that his participation also 
will be possible in our encounters and conversations in the near 
future. 


Here in Switzerland, a country of peace and prosperity, we have, in 
the name of the common Lord who is our peace, met in the service 
of peace and reconciliation between our peoples — who in various 
ways have been plunged into misery by the tragedy of this war — 
and especially in the service of peace and reconciliation between the 
warring sides in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


First of all, we joined in common prayer to our Saviour, the Saviour 
of all people, our Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Prince of Peace and 


Peacemaker, that he will give his peace, the only lasting and inde- 


structible peace, to our peoples and to all humanity. Then we sought, 
after an opening exchange, to enter into a candid and truthful dia- 
logue on all dimensions of the present situation, beginning with spiri- 
tual and pastoral problems, including those of people in all ethnic 
communities of Bosnia-Herzegovina and elsewhere who are threat- 
ened by this situation. 


Following our prayers and conversations, we appeal with one mind 
and voice to the faithful of our churches, to the responsible organs 
of the state, to military commandos and troops, to all peoples and 
men and women of our common geographical and spiritual area, as 
well as to all international forums and institutions engaged in the 
search for a solution or in the provision of aid to our region and in 
our states; and we do not only appeal but demand, on the basis of 
our spiritual position and moral responsibility: 
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1. Immediately and unconditionally to cease all hostilities, all blood- 
shed and all destruction, in particular to stop the blasphemous and 
insane destruction of places of prayer and holy places, Christian and 
Muslim alike; and that negotiations between the warring parties be 
initiated without delay. 


2. Immediately and unconditionally to liberate all prisoners of war 
and hostages, as well as to close all prison camps and to free all those 
incarcerated in this evil war. 


3. Immediately and unconditionally to cease the inhuman practice 
of ethnic cleansing, by whomever it is being incited or carried out. 


4. To permit all refugees and deportees to return to their homes 
and to ensure all bishops and priests of our churches as well as Isla- 
mic spiritual leaders free access to their flocks and undisturbed exer- 
cise of their offices. 


5. That normal communication and unrestricted circulation be rees- 
tablished, as well as the possibility of free movement and settlement 
for all people, whatever their religious or national affiliation, and 


6. that all suffering people be assured undisturbed and equal access 
to humanitarian aid. 


Equally with one mind and voice we condemn all crimes and dis- 
tance ourselves from all criminals, irrespective of which people or 
army they belong to or which church or religious affiliation they 
claim. We especially express our horror at the perpetration of extre- 
mely immoral misdeeds, at the mistreatment of older and younger 
women and girls, which only monsters can perpetrate, no matter what 
name they give themselves. 


Before God, before humanity and before our own conscience we 
pledge that we will use all evangelical means and the full influence 
of our office and responsibility in church and society to work, in our 
own States and peoples, decisively and openly for peace, justice and 
the salvation of each and every one, for the dignity and inalienable 
rights of every individual and every people, for humanity and toler- 
ance, for forgiveness and love. 


We ourselves call, individually and together, for repentance before 
the God of love, for conversion and for service to him, that we can 
live anew as neighbours, friends and brothers. 


Peace to all! 
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Patriarch Pavle of Serbia 
Archbishop of Péc, Metropolitan of Belgrade-Karlovci 


Franjo Cardinal Kuharic 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Zagreb 


To the Rijaset (Leadership) of the Islamic Community in Sara- 
jevo 


We deeply regret that it was not possible for you to travel to Geneva 
fro the very important joint meeting which we have held, for in our 
conversations we desire to contribute to the peace so much desired 
by all peoples. 


Our message and our appeals express the united positions taken at 
this meeting, but your reflections and proposals are lacking. We are 
convinced that you will agree with the principles and positions we 
have set forth, which are based on equality of rights, justice and 
peace. We hope there will be an opportunity for a future meeting in 
which all three sides can participate and in which we can exchange 
ideas and draw constructive conclusions for our future life together 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


From this meeting we send our best wishes to you and pray to the 
Almighty God that he will bring the conflicts to an end and that peace 
may prevail among all people. 


The participants in the meeting. 


Patriarch Pavle of Serbia 
Archbishop of Péc, Metropolitan of Belgrade-Karlovci 


Franjo Cardinal Kuharic 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Zagreb 
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Joint Appeal by the World Council of Churches and the Confe- 
rence of European Churches to Member Churches for the Recep- 
tion of Refugees from Bosnia, 30 October 1992 


The special rapporteur of the Human Rights Commission of the Uni- 
ted Nations, Mr. Tadeusz Mazowiecki, returning from his second visit 
to former Yugoslavia, reported in dramatic terms on the extremely 
precarious situation of about 10 000 persons held in “refugee centres” 
which he has said can only be described as camps. According to Mr. 
Mazowiecki these persons, the majority of whom are Muslims, are in 
danger of death if nothing is done for them immediately. The Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross is negotiating the release of 
these persons, but their transfer cannot be organized unless there is 
a guaranteed place of reception. A first transfer of 5000 people had 
to be postponed. Until now only a few countries have offered to 
receive a very limited number of these “detainees” as they are cal- 
led, in spite of commitments made during the London Conference. 
The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees has issued a 
renewed and urgent appeal to the international community “to open 
its doors for the thousands of detainees awaiting evacuation from the 
camps in ex-Yugoslavia”. 


Among the reasons given by governments for their reluctance to 


respond is the argument that the evacuation of large numbers of per- » 


sons would favour the objectives of those who pursue ethnic purifi- 
cation. In Mr. Mazowiecki’s opinion this is a false dilemma because 
the alternative is the death of the victims. Another consideration is 
that the refugees from Bosnia-Hercegovina should be accommo- 
dated as close as possible to their places of origin in order to facili- 
tate their return. However Croatia has declared that it has reached 
the limit of its capacity of reception (an estimated 700 000 refugees 
are in Croatia). Serbia is in a similar situation with 500 000 refugees 
and under the circumstances the Muslim refugees of Bosnia would 
find difficulty in seeking refuge in Serbia. 


We call on you to make every possible effort to intervene with the 
government of your country to ensure that sufficient places be pro- 
vided immediately for all the victims who through the care of the 
ICRC and UNHCR can be brought out of the camps of Bosnia. We 
ask you to do what is in your power to mobilize the churches and 
the resources of the churches to this effect, to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the expertise of church-related agencies dealing with 
refugee assistance, and to seek cooperation with other agencies in 
your country. 
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Churches' Appeal to Heads of European Governments on Bos- 
nian Refugees, 5 November 1992 


It is with urgency and profound concern that the World Council of 
Churches and the Conference of European Churches address them- 
selves to you as a last stronghold concerning the present fate of thou- 
sands of human beings who seek to flee from persecution caused by 
the outrageous war in former Yugoslavia. 


In Europe the scenes of misery and human suffering remind us of 
the period of the Second World War, when the churches across Europe 
held together ecumenically against the atrocities and gross violations 
of human rights. 


Following and supporting the recent appeal by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Mrs. Ogata, we urge you on humani- 
tarian grounds to be generous in providing immediate refuge for the 
so-called ‘detainees’ and other victims of the war in former Yugosla- 
via, and to take their suffering as the cause for urgent action. By open- 
ing your borders to them — at least temporarily — we are convinced 
that your governments, which stand for traditional democratic values, 
will provide a real sign of hope both to these victims and to the whole 
of Europe and the world at large, desperately awaiting a response. 


We cannot decide — but you can. On the basis of our ecumenical 
commitment we pray that you may be granted wisdom and good 
judgment in seeking and finding a solution to the desperate plight of 
all victims of this conflict, which was not and is not of their making. 
You may be assured that as churches we shall continue to offer our 
services to help the victims to the very best of our ability. 
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Communiqué to the Public from the Regular Assembly of Bishops 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church, May 1993 


The regular gathering of the Sacred Assembly (Sabor) of Bishops of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church was held in the Court of the Patriar- 
chate in Belgrade with his Holiness, Serbian Patriarch Pavle, presid- 
ing, 14-16 May 1993. 


Along with questions from the current life of our Church, the Sabor 
in this year’s assembly devoted special concern to the tragic events 
in our country, the terrible cross-roads and historical challenges which 
in our days confront the Church of St. Sava and our people. The 
concern of the Sabor was increased since our people are now found 
between the hammer and anvil of civil war on the territories of the 
former Yugoslavia and the historically unprecedented pressure from 
the international community and their failure to properly understand 
what is happening among us, and to comprehend and give timely 
consideration to the chief causes and reasons for all that is happen- 
ing. The consequence of this is seen in the premature and ill-consi- 
dered decisions and solutions being reached, followed by an inabi- 
lity or reluctance to evaluate these mistakenly reached decisions, but 
even when their errors are evident to all, they do not make changes 


that would in good time lead onto the true paths of resolution and 


reason. 


It is the current powerholders who have contributed greatly to this 
universal misfortune of the peoples in our lands, and they continue 
this even today. In large measure, they were the chief causes. and 
actors of this tragic conflict, no matter which side they belonged to; 
by spirit, mentality and methods they all were trained in the same 
school of a totalitarian, godless communist system. The bloody fra- 
tricidal dance which that godless ideology wove, with the help of the 
Nazi occupation and genocide carried out especially against the Ser- 
bian Orthodox people on the territories caught up in today’s warring 
conflicts, is surfacing even in our days in just as bloody a manner, if 
not even more heartless than before. Only now does it become tan- 
gibly evident to us how much spiritual and moral devastation was 
left behind by the totalitarian system among the peoples it ruled for 
decades by compulsion and violence. 


We are deeply moved and shaken by this fact: the people who were 
under “sanctions” and “embargo” ever since 1941, who suffered occu- 
pation, genocide, civil war and revolution during the previous war 
(Word War II), and who after that war were abandoned to a fifty-year 
reign of violence by a totalitarian system which was spiritually, morally, 
economically and politically degrading and destructive; and who are 
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found today in a misfortune not of their own will; that people in Ser- 
bia and Montenegro immediately following all of this were placed 
by the leaders of the international community under sanctions and 
an embargo without precedent in the history of the modern world, 
or even in former times! With pain and concern and historical res- 
ponsibility not only for our own people but also for the dignity of 
the international community itself, the Sabor questions the morality 
of such an act which, along with the other injustices and threats to 
the existence of a people already at risk for half a century, and the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from war-torn regions, is accom- 
plishing exactly the opposite effect: shoring up the power of the very 
ones who by various means brought about this tragedy and war, 
thereby making the drama of the people even more tragic and futile. 


What is comforting for the Bishops’ Assembly in all these events is 
the solidarity and unselfish assistance shown to those who suffer, 
both from our own people within our country and the diaspora, and 
from any humanitarian organizations and individuals from Europe 
and the whole world. Blessing all the benefactors for their unselfish 
aid, the Sabor welcomes and supports the establishment of the Inter- 
national Pan-Orthodox charitable organization “Covekoljublje” (For 
love of humans) in America, whose work is already evident among 
us and which will be of great significance for the unity and mission 
of Orthodoxy in the contemporary world. 


The Bishops’ Assembly deeply feels the weight of the conditions in 
which our people are living, and in a fatherly manner asks all Ortho- 
dox Serbs to keep in mind the concern for our entire people and to 
care for their unity and reconciliation. At the same time we ask all 
those who are responsible for and participants in the bloodshed in 
the former Bosnia and Hercegovina and surrounding areas that they 
urgently cease all warring actions, that peace be established and that 
just political solutions be found for the Yugoslav crisis, along with 
the rights of all nations to self-determination. 


It is Christian to fight for our dignity and freedom, but never as non- 
humans, rather always as human beings, correcting injustices with 
means that are worthy of man, relying on the help of God and rea- 
son on the part of people of good will in the international commu- 
nity. 


On the eve of the Day of the Saviour (Spasovdan), the Sacred Assem- 
bly of Bishops from its annual meeting also sends forth a call for the 
formation of a government of national harmony and redemption from 
the evils to which our people are exposed, and from the evil of new 
divisions which threaten to take over among our people. The power- 
holders (vlasti) who are most responsible for the situation into which 








we have all been brought have neither the strength nor the true 
confidence to lead the people out onto the true path. They must yield 
their place to those who are better, peaceably, with cooperation and 
forbearance. The best mental and moral forces of our people should 
be called, those who would with unselfish, non-partisan motives 
agree to participate in sharing responsibility for the destiny of Serbia 
and Montenegro, the Serbian Republic, the Serbian “Krajinas” and 
our entire people. 


The Sacred Assembly of Bishops welcomes the introduction of relig- 
ious education into the schools of the Serbian Republic and the Repub- 
lic of the Serbian “Krajina”, as in the democratic states of Europe, in 
the hope that the Ministry of Education in Serbia and Montenegro 
will recognize as soon as possible the enormous significance of the 
Doctrine of Faith for spiritual and moral renewal, and that they will 
permit its introduction in our schools as well. 


Respecting the introduction of a multi-party system in our country as 
a pre-condition for the development of authentic democracy, the 
Bishops’ Assembly at the same time warns of the tendency among 
certain parties, especially in the Republic of Montenegro, to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Church, attempting to manipulate the 
Church for their own political purposes, which is intolerable both 
according to the canons of the Church and also according to the posi- 
tive state legislation on the separation of church from state. 


The Bishops’ Assembly observes with regret that normal pastoral 
work continues to.be prevented especially in Croatia, for the bishops 
and priests of the Serbian Church who were forced to flee, and that 
their return to their residences is still being blocked. Therefore the 
Sabor calls upon authorities of the state and Roman Catholic Church 
in Croatia to enable the proper work of our Church there, just as this 
has been made possible for the Roman Catholic bishops on the ter- 
ritory of Serbia and Montenegro. 


The Bishops’ Assembly counsels its believers to be on guard against 
the ever-increasing propaganda of various sects and false teachers 
who are utilising the difficult situation of our people and their spiri- 
tual-moral devastation by the post-war atheist ideology in an attempt 
to destroy the living fabric of our Orthodox Church and people. 
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Letter from the General Secretaries of WCC and CEC to Dr. 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
26 October 1993 


Dear Secretary-General, 


As you must be aware, the churches and international ecumenical 
bodies have been following closely the course of the tragic conflict 
in the former Yugoslavia. Not only have we been able to channel 
considerable amounts of aid to needy and vulnerable populations, 
via churches and aid agencies on the spot. We have also made fre- 
quent visits to the area, and have sought, with the help of the contacts 
we have through the local churches and other organizations and indi- 
viduals, to make a realistic assessment of events at the political, eco- 
nomic and human level, in particular in Bosnia, Croatia and Serbia. 


Our observations have led us to address this letter to you concern- 
ing, first, the manner in which sanctions have been imposed, and 
their devastating effects on those who are least able to bear them. A 
major reason why we are calling upon you to reexamine the issue 
of sanctions is that they have been applied only in Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. Such one-sided application needs, in our view, serious re- 
examination. Sanctions, if there is international agreement that they 
should be imposed, should be applied to all the parties which have 
clearly flouted the norms of humanitarian law and human rights. 


The populations of Serbia, Montenegro, Voivodina and Kosovo are 
suffering severely from the effects of shortages of fuel, electricity, 
medicines and food, as punishment for the actions of a government 
which a large proportion of them do not support. There should be 
a strong determination on behalf of the international community to 


ensure that humanitarian relief for vulnerable populations, which is 


supposed to be exempt from sanctions, still reaches them. Children, 
old people and the sick of the civilian populations are increasingly 
threatened as the winter approaches: reports suggest strongly that 
few relief supplies get through to them. Our member churches in the 
region have repeatedly drawn our attention to the widespread suf- 
fering which is a direct result of the sanctions. 


The traffic in arms, on the other hand, would appear to be little affect- 
ed by the imposition of sanctions or embargoes. Arms manufacturers 
and suppliers from a number of countries continue to profit by meet- 
ing the needs of the militias of all the warring factions. The call from 
the UN to cease this supply and to prevent weapons from coming 
into the region has had little effective backup. If the international 
community wishes to take action to end the conflict, the UN should 
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be applying far more stringent measures to monitor closely the appli- 
cation of the arms embargoes along the frontiers and internal bor- 
ders of Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Croatia. The UN should also 
take preventive action of the same kind in areas such as Kosovo and 
Macedonia where political tensions continue to run high. 


We fully support all efforts by the international community, and in 
particular those of Lord Owen and Ambassador Stoltenberg, to resolve 
this complex conflict by peaceful negotiation. We would therefore 
urge you to review the imposition of sanctions and the enforcement 
of embargoes — their extent and fairness — as you seek to take effec- 
tive measures to bring the tragic war in Bosnia to an end. 


Yours sincerely, 


Konrad Raiser Jean. Fischer 
General Secretary General Secretary 
World Council of Churches Conference of European Churches 
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Message of the Holy Assembly of Bishops of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church to the Serbian Nation and to the International 
Public, November 1993 


The Holy Assembly of Bishops of the Serbian Orthodox Church, at 
its extraordinary meeting in the Monastery of Cetinje, by the sarco- 
phagus of St. Peter of Cetinje, and in the Monastery Ostrog, by the 
sarcophagus of St. Basil of Ostrog (40th October — 3rd November, 
1993), celebrating every day the Divine Liturgy and praying to the 
Living and True God, worshipped in the Trinity, for salvation of all 
entrusted people and for the whole world, appeals with this CALL to 
Serbian Orthodox people in all Serbian lands and Krayinas — in Ser- 
bia and Montenegro, in the Serbian Republic and in the Republic of 
Krayina — and wherever the Serbians live, and at the same time to 
the European and world public. 


For us and for our nation these are biblical times and the hour of the 
Golgotha crucifixion. We are witnesses of and participants in the suf- 
fering of a whole Christian nation, sentenced by one’s own and foreign 
powerful of this world. In struggles for defence of their hearths and 
church-national shrines, our brothers and sisters lose their lives; 
women, children and elderly can be found in remote shelters or they 
are dispersed as refugees — and somewhere in detention camps; due 
to the lack of food and medicaments, the disabled as well as the sick 
and the wounded die in hospitals and orphanages. The war des- 
truction and killings, but also the sanctions of the powerful in the 
world, together with the disastrous behaviour of the remainders of 
neo-communism, have brought the Serbian nation to this difficult 
situation of today, which more and more threatens with catastrophe, 
not only in the war affected areas but also in Serbia and Montene- 
ero. 


For that reason, the Holy Assembly of the Serbian Orthodox Church 
sends a prayerful plea to God and people, and requests the protec- 
tion of elementary human and national rights of the suffering Serbian 
people in all the regions where they live for centuries, bearing Chris- 
tian witness by their spirituality, commitment to justice, determina- 
tion for love and humaneness. We request that individual and natio- 
nal rights of all our neighbours be respected equally as ours; we feel 
compassion with their suffering and with all their victims. At the same 
time, we ask the domestic and world judges of this earth and the 
rulers of this world that they, in all their indispensable and welco- 
med appeals for the end of war, for peace and humaneness, keep in 
mind, together with other peoples, the Serbian people as well. This 
people was punished by communists for decades in manyfold ways, 
and it has been isolated and closed into a ghetto from outside and 
inside. 
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It is not for the first time in history that the Serbian people finds itself 
on the Golgotha crucifixion just for the reason that it struggles for 
divine and humane justice, and for its own liberty. Is the Serbian 
nation without any spiritual and historical roots, without human dis- 
tinctions and authentic Christian ethic principles? Of course, the Ser- 
bian nation is not without its imperfections and sins either, which 
also in this unfortunate time have come to the floor, mostly in self- 
defence, but also in fits of insanity of the individuals and groups. We 
condemn their misdeeds and evil actions, as we have done so far. 
We call upon all involved to repent, bringing to their intention the 
evangelic-like proverb of our national spiritual experience, according 
to which “repentance is the most beautiful flower of human honesty”. 
At the same time, we cannot but cry out, together with biblical long- 
suffer-ing Job, for the unbearable injustice against our nation, which 
has brought it to the unprecedented humiliating position in the world 
history. 


The problem of Serbian borders, which is not of yesterday, has not 
been solved — nor it can be solved — neither in the way the atheist 
communists tried to solve it, nor the European Community by approv- 
ing Tito’s administrative boundaries or, under the pressure of the 
powerful ones, the United Nations. The Serbians in Bosnia and Her- 
cegovina, in Croatia, in Slavonia, and Dalmatia, have not lived there 
since yesterday nor since the Second World War, during which per- 
iod of time, by the way, just Croatian and Muslim Nazis there under- 
took efforts to exterminate them by a wittingly planned genocide, 
which helped the communists to remain in power for half a century. 
The Serbians of Bosnia and Krayina, together with the Serbians from 
Serbia and Montenegro, fought for centuries shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Western Allies against Islamic expansion as well as against Nazi 
and communist tyrannies. The Serbian nation has never been com- 
munist-minded, neither it is today a chauvinistic nation, but in its age- 
long love of liberty and justice it has always been an obstacle to 
foreign plans. 


How could Serbians, as Orthodox and European nation, and parti- 
cularly their Church, agree with humiliating black-mail to give up 
their holy land Kosovo and Metohiya, where in diameter of hundred 
kilometres our people has 1,300 churches and monasteries, out of 
which ten reach the very top of spiritual and cultural heritage of the 
world? How can the Serbian nation give up the monastery Zitomis- 
lic or memorial village of Prebilovci in Hercegovina, the monasteries 
Tavna, Ozren and the Old Church in Sarajevo, all in Bosnia, as well 
as the monasteries: Krka, Krupa and Dragovic in Dalmatia? How, 
under the pressure of the mighty ones, it might abandon its own 
cradles and graves, its own shrines of birth and death, and its own 
place of national resurrection? Should we become “a spectacle to the 
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world”, a windy Balcanic race-course of unscrupulous politicians, 
dying in reservations wherein they are pushing us? However, we 
believe in God’s justice: His word is the last word both in history and 
in eschaton. 


Consequently we call upon the Serbian people and ask them that 
they, in these days of Gethsemane temptation, do not get depressed, 
but to trust in the Living and True God and in the prayerful inter- 
cession and help of St. Sava, St. Basil of Cetrog, St. Peter of Cetinje, 
of all the ancient martyrs of Kosovo and of all new-martyrs and confes- 
sors of Christ’s faith. We ask them to be strong in patience and Christ- 
like forgiveness, in generosity towards all people, but also to be cri- 
tical — first of all towards themselves, and then also towards their 
leaders and the world powerful rulers. That they demand their civil 
and national rights, but also to defend their liberty, internal and exter- 
nal, always according to the principles of Christian chivalry and 
heroism: “It is better for us to lose our life than to lose our soul”. 


Our past oral appeal we address to the world public, especially to 
the United Nations, and to mankind, that they send material and medi- 
cal aid for our orphans, our sick and wounded people, to our impov- 
erished and marginalized people, as well as to refugees who live 
among us. 


We launch an appeal also to political leaders and the leaders of par- 
ties, especiaily to those in Serbia and Montenegro, that they should 
never lose from sight the totality and unity of the Serbian nation, its 
international position, reputation and future. The Serbian Orthodox 
Church is above any political party; it has never been party-minded, 
but is has always been patriotic and pan-human. Our patriotism, ins- 
pired by St. Sava, means determination above all for the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. Only in that light, our earthly Fatherland also 
receives its value, which is humanly appropriate and divinely justi- 
fied. 


The Assembly of Bishops noticed with sorrow that at this tragic 
moment little attention is being given to spiritual and moral renewal 
of our people as the basic presupposition for a genuine progress. 
Therefore, we again remind all the members of our government of 
the craving need for Christian spiritual enlightment and ethic educa- 
tion, which is not feasible without catechism class in our school sys- 
tem and without liberation of our educational system from atheistic- 
marxist prejudices and errors. The obvious consequences of this dark 
past is the crisis of morals and the unheard-of increase of criminal 
deeds, corruptness and unpunished embezzlement at the expense of 
ever more growing poverty of the poorer layer of the society, priv- 
atization, usurpation and even a public plundering of the state, social 
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and of the earlier nationalized property, among which also the Church 
property is to be found. In addition to this, the very same nouveaux 
riches, in the name of former collectivisation, nationalized property, 
used today their position in order to take over that property for them- 
selves. The Church has been and is still in this matter mostly affect- 
ed. Nevertheless, we pastors of the Church, at this moment, are first 
of all concerned with spiritual and ethical pitfalls around our nation, 
particularly of younger generations, as well as with significant migra- 
tion of capable young men from all our regions. Here we have also 
to point out to the enormous spiritual danger presented in the inva- 
sion of superstition and numerous sects. 


We feel duty-bound to repeat what we have said so many times: “The 
Serbian Church, truly national and Catholic, being fully aware of this 
tragic historical moment which is crucial for the people, calls again 
for creation of a government of national trust, for national unity and 
all-national salvation. We remind that nobody’s chair is more import- 
ant than the destiny and liberty of the whole nation, and that nobody 
has a monopoly over the nation and future of our children.” 


To our neighbours and to all the people of good will, to all mankind, 
especially to those in the war affected areas, we wish peace of God 
and human peace, break of all conflicts, a just and humane solution 
of all problems and salvation from all sufferings and troubles. We 
condemn every evil and everybody’s crime. In particular we ask and 
plea that all war activities and sufferings of innocent people be brought 
to an end. We also ask that the transfer of humanitarian aid should 
be carried on: medicaments, food and clothing, to all needy ones, 
especially these days of severe winter. We pray to the Lord, Creator 
and Saviour of all people and nations, for ever sooner spiritual spring- 
season, for peace and good-will among people, for the glory of God 
and for the benefit of all of us. Amen. May God grant it! 
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The Pécs Statement of the Round Table of Representatives of 
Religious Communities from Countries of the Former Yugo- 
slavia, 10 December 1993 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called the children of 
God. (Matt. 5:9) 


His saving help is near for those who fear Him, and His glory will dwell 
in our land. Love and truth will meet, justice and peace embrace each 
other (Ps65: 101 DP) 


Enter into peace all you believers: Do not go with Satan for he is your 
declared enemy. (Surah 2.208) 


The representatives of religious communities from the areas of the 
Former Yugoslavia and from other parts of Europe and North Amer- 
ica: Christian Churches, Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant, as well 
as Islamic and Jewish religious communities, met in Pécs (Hungary) 
from 8th until 10th December, 1993. The meeting was initiated and 
organised by the Conference of European Churches (CEC) with the 
encouragement of the Council of European Bishops’ Conferences 
(CCEE). It is a continuation of previous similar meetings, but this time 
it is held on a wider basis so that along with the clergy lay people 
are participating as well. We wish to continue and strengthen joint 
efforts to establish peace and reconciliation in the war engulfed ter- 
ritories of our countries. We are sorry that the Muslim delegation from 
Bosnia-Hercegovina could not join us due to the situation there, but 
it sent its support to this meeting and showed readiness to cooper- 
ate in future joint peace efforts; in solidarity with the Bosnian Mus- 
lims the Muslim delegation from Croatia also abstained from parti- 
Cipating. 


1. Faithful to the deepest religious convictions and principles of 
our churches and religious communities, we appeal to the govern- 
ments of our own and other countries, as well as to the internatio- 
nal organisations, especially the United Nations and the European 
Union, to do whatever is in their power so that war ceases and a just 
peace is established. 


2. We call upon all to try and lessen human suffering — reunite 
separated families, release prisoners of war on all sides, help to estab- 
lish the facts about the fate of missing persons. We insist that unhin- 
dered delivery of humanitarian aid be enabled. Since, from an ethi- 
cal and religious standpoint, we cannot accept war as a way of solving 
problems, we cannot either ethically justify sanctions which make 
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innocent people suffer. We call for the end of the arms trade and war 
profiteering. All religious communities must extend special protec- 
tion and support to women, children and the elderly as well as to all 
those who are especially vulnerable and are victims of the war and 
of immoral behaviour. 


3. Today, December 10th, on the International Day of Human 
Rights, we want to stress that we as members of great religious and 
humane traditions consider as one of our foremost responsibilities 
protection of the human rights of all, and especially of religious, natio- 
nal and other minorities. 


4, We especially condemn emigration and expulsion of people by 
force and insist upon their right to return to their places of residence 
and their homes, so that they can reconstruct them and continue to 
lead normal lives. Guarantees and protection should be given to pre- 
serve their national and religious identity. The freedom of movement 
and the right to choose the place of residence should be given to all. 


5. The members of our churches and religious communities must 
promote reconciliation, cessation of hostilities and the healing of all 
hatred and revenge. 


6. All believers and their communities should alleviate the plight 
of victims of war, assisting them materially and spiritually. Those who 
have violated laws and war conventions should not be excluded from 
this concern. We request that spiritual workers should be allowed to 
perform their tasks in all areas, especially where people are in any 
way threatened. We also demand that they should be allowed to visit 
damaged or destroyed places of worship. 


7. We condemn manipulation of religious symbols and religious 
feelings for war aims. We condemn destruction and desecration of 
religious buildings and demand their reconstruction through the 
cooperative efforts of all religious communities. We also condemn 
exploiting of human suffering in order to proselytize. 


8. We express our wish that the round table from Pécs continue, 
if possible in the countries which were created out of the Former 
Yugoslavia, taking as an example meetings such as those between 
representatives of the Serbian Orthodox Church and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Croatia, held in 1991 in Sremski Karcovci and Slavonski 
Brod. In such ways, trust may be developed among participants and 
the circle of participants may widen. Even now war wounds should 
start to heal and a process of reconciliation should begin on the way 
towards a real and permanent peace. 
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9. We call upon all members of our communities to pray and fast 
for the end of the war and for a lasting peace. We call upon them to 
give practical proof of the truth that a joint life of members of differ- 
ent communities is still possible, as it was until now throughout the 
centuries. 


May God Almighty grant us His peace and make us the instruments 
of His peace. 
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Message to the Churches in the Countries of Former Yugosla- 
via, adopted by the WCC Central Committee, meeting in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, January 1994 


1. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, mee- 
ting in Johannesburg, South Africa, 20-28 January 1994, expresses 
continuing deep concern for the tragic conflict which continues 
to claim so many lives and to wreak such destruction in many 
areas of the former Yugoslavia. 


2. Our chief desire is not to seek to apportion blame in an increa- 
singly complex struggle. We are aware that much of the repor- 
ting of the conflict lacks objectivity, and that violence and bruta- 
lity are being committed on every side, Serb, Croat and Muslim. 
We know, too, that the sanctions applied only against Serbia and 
Montenegro, with the consequent desperate shortage of food and 
medical supplies, have caused widespread suffering to the civi- 
lian populations, whilst the flow of arms through the region conti- 
nues unabated. 


3. Rather than raising our voice in accusation, we make an urgent 
call for an end to the fighting, through peaceful negotiation. Even 
though the efforts of international negotiators have so far been 


largely fruitless, and there have been calls for armed intervention 


from several quarters, we do not believe that increasing military 
action is the way to true and lasting peace. The situation is too 
complex, and the aggressors too numerous, for simple solutions 
to be sought bringing military force to bear on one or another 
side. 


4. What is vital is a universal desire for peace in the countries of for- 
mer Yugoslavia, and in all countries involved in seeking solutions 
to the conflict. Every effort must be deployed, with imagination, 
determination and patience, for that peace to be attained and kept. 


5. To this end we affirm the Statement from the Round Table of 
representatives of religious communities from the countries of for- 
mer Yugoslavia, meeting in Pécs, Hungary, in December 1993, 
convened by the Conference of European Churches, in coopera- 
tion with the WCC. The Pécs statement calls for the members of 
the churches and religious communities to promote reconcilia- 
tion, cessation of hostilities and the healing of all hatred and 
revenge. We also condemn the manipulation of religious sym- 
bols and religious feelings for war aims, and call for the protec- 
tion of the human rights of all, especially of religious, national 
and other minorities, and for the ending of all “ethnic cleansing”. 
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6. We exhort our member churches and all Christians in the former 


Yugoslavia to remain faithful, in the name of Christ, to this call, 
and especially to resist every attempt to use religious sentiment 
and loyalty in the service of aggressive nationalism. We assure 
them of our continuing efforts, through humanitarian relief, moral 
and spiritual support and dialogue with the political negotiators, 
to bring succour to the suffering, strength to those under intole- 
rable pressures, and an end to the war. Especially, we assure 
them of our prayers at all times, that the conflicting parties may 
lay down their arms, that the peoples of the countries of former 
Yugoslavia may be reconciled, and that all may know peace with 
justice. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES 


BOSNIA 


La Benevolencija, Dobrovoljacka 83, 71000 Sarajevo, c/o The Jewish 
Community of Zagreb, Tel: +385-41-272 014 

Jewish humanitarian organisation that distributes aid in Sarajevo and 
elsewhere in B-H on a nonsectarian basis. Branch offices throughout 
B-H and Croatia. 


Croatian Catholic Organisation (HKDD), Sarajevo, President: 
Stjepki Meler, Tel: +387-71-537 587 


Karitas, Radojke Lakic 7, 71000 Sarajevo, Tomo Knezevic, Tel: +387- 
71-276 546/544 530/537 587; 


Merhamet, 6 Novembra 2, 71000 Sarajevo, Edah Becirbegovic (Pres.), 
Tel: +387-71-640 223; 
Muslim Charitable Society 


Oslobodjenje, c/o Dunajska 5, 61000 Ljubljana, Tel: +386-61-314 
337; Fax: +386-61-318 179, 133-4082 
Internationally praised Sarajevo daily. Has published continuously 
throughout the siege from a bomb shelter. Essentially independent 
and defiantly non-nationalist paper. 


CROATIA 


Anti-War Campaign, Tkalciceva 38, 41000 Zagreb, Tel: +385-41-422 
495, Fax: +385-41-271 143 

The hub of a network of various opposition, refugee, humanitarian, 
publishing and activist organisations. 


Centre for Peace, Non-Violence, and Human Rights, Tkalciceva 
38, 41000 Zagreb, Tel: +385-41-422 495; Fax: +385-41-271 143 
Engaged in efforts to protect human rights. Publishes books on media- 
tion, non-violent conflict resolution, and conscientious objection; 
conducting studies into the media’s treatment of the war. 
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Centre for Women Victims of War, Durdiceva 6, 41000 Zagreb, 
Tel: +385-41-433 659; +385-41-434 189 

Provides psychological assistance, trauma recovery, humanitarian aid, 
financial support, and referrals for health and legal problems to women 
refugees of the war in B-H and Croatia (especially victims of rape), 
without regard for nationality. 


International Mennonite Organization (IMO), Skrape 21, 58000 
Split, Rolf Landes, Tel: +385-58-364 489 


Karitas, Kaptol 1, 41000 Zagreb, Tel: +385-41-273 804 
Coordinating centre for 11 Croatian branches of local Catholic relief 
agency, operating through local parishes and through branches in 
Banja Luka, Mostar and Sarajevo. 


Krscanska Informativna Sluzba, Zagreb, Mr. Boris Peterlin, Presi- 
dent, Tel: +385-41-271 473, Fax: +385-41-428 258 
Christian Information Service 


Lutheran World Federation Zagreb, Djuresalaga 6, 1st floor, 41000 
Zagreb, Mr. John Wood, Coordinator Emergency Aid LWF, Tel/Fax: 
+385-41-538 783 


Merhamet, Tomasiceva 12, 41000 Zagreb, Tel: +385-41-412 079; Fax: 
+385-41-450 521; In Split: Bruna Busica 3, 58000 Split, Sadik Raka- 
novic (Pres.), Tel/Fax: +385-58-521 530 

Bosnian Muslim charity providing humanitarian assistance to Bos- 
nian refugees in Croatia (Muslim and Croatian). 


Osijek Centre for Peace, Non-Violence, and Human Rights, Boe- 
sendorferova 2, 54000 Osijek, Tel: +385-54-124 154; Fax: +385-54-123 
218; Dr. Katarina Kruhonja, Private Tel/Fax: +385-54-459 34 
Located near the front line of Serb-controlled Croatia, the Centre seeks 
to ensure protection of human rights by monitoring abuses and through 
direct action. Provides training in conflict mediation and public semi- 
nars on coping with war trauma, conscientious objection, human 
rights, etc. A network of people of all faiths and none. 


KOSOVO/A 


Helsinki Committee for Human Rights, r. Taslixme I 36, 38000 
Pristina, Yugoslavia, Tel/Fax: +381-38-34 786 
Monitors human rights abuses in Kosovo/a. 
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SERBIA 


Centre for Anti-War Action, Kralja Petra 46, 11000 Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, Tel/Fax: +381-11-635 813 

Organises resistance to the war, works to prevent war’s escalation, 
and advocates a peaceful resolution of the crisis. Examines the needs 
of refugees and distributes material assistance. 


Ecumenical Humanitarian Service, Karadziceva 2, 21000 Novi Sad, 
Yugoslavia, Tel/Fax: +381-21-294 57 

Established with the support of the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva to assist in the organisation and distribution of aid to refu- 
gees (food and medical relief). Founded as a common organistion of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church and the three Protestant churches (Refor- 
med, Lutheran, Methodist). 


European Civic Centre for Conflict Resolution, c/o Open Uni- 
versity, trg. Cara Jovana Nenada 16, 24000 Subotica, Yugoslavia, Tel: 
+381-24-24 600; Fax: +381-24-37 116 

Through research, conferences, seminars, lectures and courses, the 
ECCCR studies many of the issues facing minorities, including repre- 
sentation in the media and government, the debate between collec- 
tive and individual rights, confidence- and security-building mea- 
sures, as well as conflict prevention and resolution techniques. 


Humanitarian Law Fund, (Ms Natasha Kondic), Terazije 6/III, 11000 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Tel: +381-11-658 430; Fax: +381-11-646 341 

Collects evidence about war crimes in former Yugoslavia and viola- 
tions of human rights in Serbia and Montenegro, which are ppbli- 
shed in reports and in Vreme and other media not under state control. 


Vreme, Narodnog Fronta 45, 11000 Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Tel: +381- 
11-646 070: Fax: +381-11-657 454 

Region’s leading independent weekly newsmagazine, described by 
some as “the voice of the other Serbia”. Key resource for internatio- 
nal media. Supportive but critical of opposition parties. Strongly oppo- 
sed to Belgrade regime. 
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OUT-OF-COUNTRY 


Helsinki Citizens’ Assembly (HCA), Panska 7, Prague 111669 Czech 
Republic, Tel: +42-2-220 181 or 223 033; Fax: +42-2-220 948 

The Helsinki Citizens’ Assembly is a coalition of civic groups from 
all over Europe working for the democratic integration of Europe. 
The HCA’s Balkans Peace and Integration Project includes a variety 
of initiatives, e.g. campaigning for a UN Protectorate for Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina and humanitarian aid. 


“Zajedno” (Together) 

The International Centre for Promoting of Interreligious Dialogue, 
Justice and Peace Sarajevo, Marko Orsolic, Director, c/o Klaus Klein, 
Lange Zeile 10, 85435 Erding, Germany, Tel: +49-8122-5343, Fax: +49- 
6122-5022 

Zajedno was founded in Sarajevo in December 1991 by Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Muslim representatives, as well as independent intellectuals 
and politicians, with the aim of founding a centre for prayer, medi- 
tation and scholarly research on the themes of peace, inter-religious 
dialogue and justice. 


ZaMirNet, Bund fiir Soziale Verteidigung, Friedensplatz 1a, 54310 
Minden, Germany, Tel: +49-571-29 456; Fax: +49-571-29 019 
Established to help peace groups throughout the former Yugoslavia 
communicate with each other through electronic mail. Maintains elec- 
tronic bulletin boards in Zagreb and in Belgrade. 
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